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OUTLOOK NOTES 


THE high school is our one American educational specialty. 
Due solely to the marvelous development of this unique institu- 
tion, the United States is able to report as many students in 
TYRANNY aNp Secondary schools as Germany, France, and Eng- 
ceed land combined. The support granted to the high 
school is, all in all, generous and adequate. The interests 
intrusted to it are of vital importance to national strength and 
prosperity. The teaching force is good, and rapidly becoming 
better. To paint a glowing impressionist picture of the high- 
school situation is an easy and grateful task, to which end many 
pens have been dipped in liquid gold and many silvery tongues 
been loosened. 

But during the past summer tragedies have been enacted on 
this stage; tragedies of intense local interest, and tragedies that 
have national significance. In at least three of the largest western 
cities high-school principals of long experience and high stand- 
ing in the profession have been compelled to resign or have 
ruthlessly been “dropped” for reasons neither personal nor pro- 
fessional. The schools under their charge were all in admirable 
condition, the men themselves were among the recognized leaders 
in the profession. None were approaching the time when age 
might set bounds to their achievements. In one case so secretly 
was the matter managed that no hint of a proposed change 
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reached the principal or his friends until the time came in the 
board meeting to elect the principal, when another man was 
nominated and immediately elected. In all cases the action 
was a part of the smallest caliber politics. 

These principals and their fate are known from one end of 
the country to the other, They stand today as high in the 
esteem of their fellow teachers as they ever stood. The trage- 
dies in their own lives have called forth the warmest sympathy. 
They will, no doubt, be able to take up some other lines of busi- 
ness; or, in time, they may secure positions in other school sys- 
tems, leaving home and friends and going out into a new world, 
not of their own inclination, but because they must if they wish 
to continue the work to which they had dedicated their lives. In 
no other profession, from bootblack to judge, is such tyranny 
possible. 

Hundreds of high-minded teachers have paused in their career 
of professional progress to ask themselves the question whether it 
is not better for them to change to some other line of work 
before they are too old to carve out a career in another field. 
What is the use of their striving for eminence in high-school 
work if they are to be rewarded with decapitation as soon as their 
heads appear above the crowd ? 

Some thousands of teachers are vitally affected by this mat- 
ter, but their interests are as nothing compared to hundreds of 
thousands of children and millions of citizens. There is no 
question among civilized nations any longer that a nation to be 
strong must be educated. Prussia discovered this fact at the 
beginning of the century; France, after Sedan, decided that it 
was the Prussian schoolmaster that conquered; England is just 
now arousing to the full significance in national development of 
opportunities for the secondary education of the masses; but no 
country has done so much in providing a high grade of education 
for all as has the United States. Still, beautiful schoolhouses, 
expensive laboratories, splendid libraries, lavish expenditure of 
all kinds are mere gorgeous show, unless the highest grade of 
teaching capacity controls and utilizes all this equipment. The 
prizes that the teaching profession offers are at best inconsiderable 
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from a wordly point of view by the side of the attractions 
offered in law, medicine, and other learned callings. But to 
permit political influences so to shape the situation that a man 
who has obtained the prize, thereby demonstrating his capacity 
for leadership, shall at any moment have that prize summarily 
wrested from his grasp, be again degraded to the ranks, or forced 
to escape to another city or state, or, worse yet, driven after 
years of dearly-bought experience out of the work to which he 
would gladly devote his life—such a policy as this is calami- 
tous. Only follow it long enough and we shall surely have our 
schools manned by the unambitious, the ill-trained, the low- 
idealed, the narrow-gauged. Shall we inscribe over the doors of 
our high schools, ‘Only the best are good enough to guide our 
youth,” or that other splendid motto, “Anyone is good enough 
to look after children?” If the people once understand this » 
question, there cannot possibly be any doubt as to their answer. 
C. H. THuRBER 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: 


THE fruit of the labors for four years of your Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements is before you. There is little I 
need to say, much that I would be pleased to say, in the dis- 
charge of the duty devolving upon me as chairman, in the pre- 
sentation of this report. 

The world-wide publicity given to the celebrated report of 
the Committee of Ten, the favorable comments thereon, and the 
new blood infused into the arteries of secondary education every- 
where in the country, in consequence, made the further consid- 
. eration of the subject essential to the end of a better articulation 
of the secondary schools and the colleges. 

So rapid has been the progress of education since 1895, so 
logical and so sensible have been the changes of attitude toward 
this great question that your committee has found it difficult to 
keep pace with the evolution of educational opinion, and your 
chairman expresses the belief that this report, however timely 
and needful it may seem today, will be considered but faint 
prophecy before another half decade shall have passed. 

The wise athlete summons into action all his reserve force as 
he nears the end of the race, his blood flows with renewed vehe- 
mence, his nerves tingle with renewed strength, as his glistening 
eye fastens itself upon the goal. As we approach the end of the 
century that has been kaleidoscopic in its transitions, and the 
clock strikes the hour of another cycle, new thought, new energy, 
and the reserve wisdom of contemporary study, are everywhere 
visible. The secondary schools of today are more and better, 
because richer in equipment, and more fational in method, than 
the colleges of fifty years ago, and fifty years hence they will be 
in advance of the colleges of today, while higher education, whose 

* Paper read at Los Angeles, July 13, 1899, before the joint meeting of the 
Departments of Secondary and Higher Education, by the chairman of the Committee 


on College Entrance Requirements in presenting the report. 
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concepts are now ill defined, will consist of individual research, 
professional investigation, and the solution of those life problems, 
which an infant civilization has not presumed to attack. 

In the preparation of this report the committee has drawn 
from all sources; they have studied the problem in the light of 
more recent conclusions in England, France, and Germany ; they 
have scanned the whole horizon of American education. The 
correspondence undertaken, the statistics gathered, the papers 
written, the discussions of conferences, the contributions of the 
press, secular and educational, the reports of subcommittees, 
would fill many volumes, but we have contented ourselves with 
a brief discussion of principles, and the claims of studies which 
should underlie and enter into the programs of secondary 
schools, as schools fostered by the state, for the good of the 
state, and at the same time as tributary to the colleges which are 
to conserve the interests of higher education and furnish oppor- 
tunities for professional ttaining and for individual research along 
special lines. The report is concise, conservative, conciliatory. 
Though far from being Utopian, it approaches the ideal. It 
assumes that the secondary schools are for the purpose of giving 
the best possible equipment for citizenship and for success in 
life, within the limits of a four years’ curriculum, so arranged 
that the influence of heredity and individual aptitudes shall be 
kept constantly in view. It assumes that the colleges will fix 
their own requirements of admission, but requirements that will 
not discourage worthy students, nor compel a preparation which 
is contrary to their tastes and talents, but rather such as will 
encourage and enable them to build on foundations well laid. 
The report does not deal with fixed programs for all schools, nor 
for any school, nor with curricula for individual pupils, but 
rather with courses of study, their matter and method, and the 
quantity and quality of work to be done, the place for each study 
and the time to be consumed in its pursuit. In Latin a well- 
defined course is given for four, five, and six years; in Greek for 
three years; in French and German, courses are prepared in 
detail, named elementary, intermediate, and advanced, covering 
respectively for each, two years, three years, and four years. 
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The first may be taken in addition to Latin and Greek; the 
second as a substitute for Greek, and the third independent of 
either or both ancient languages. English should be given a 
prominent position in all secondary schools, and pursued, whether 
as a preparation for college or not, four periods a week for four 
years. The mechanism of the language should not be neglected, 
its literature should be a constant study; there should be much 
practice in writing, and a taste for the best reading should be 
inculcated by a wise selection of books, graded and classified 
with the utmost care. To roam at large through a library, to 
select books by their titles and not by their content is not com- 
mended, In every school there should be a reference library 
supplemental to the texts in the program of studies, and in addi- 
tion, a small, well selected, thoroughly graded miscellaneous 
library of the choicest literature, secured in duplicate. Five 
copies each of two hundred such books are better than a thousand 
books, one copy each, carelessly selected. It is not the quan- 
tity but the quality of books that makes a good library. The 
report in this respect is in a very large measure in harmony with 
the most excellent work of the Joint Conference on English, and 
with their recent recommendations issued after this report had 
gone to press. Sixty of the books included by them in an open 
list for home reading will be found in the volume before you. 
This is a striking and most happy coincidence, as the two 
bodies were not in communication with each other, nor was 
the membership in any respect duplicated. The report on 
English, therefore, should meet with universal recognition and 
adoption. 

The committee recommends, and with all the force of its 
influence emphasizes the recommendation, that American history 
be given a place for one entire year in the program, and even in 
the curriculum, of every secondary school, and preferably in the 
fourth year of the school. Courses in history are presented for 
from one to four years, with the understanding that the school 
will adopt as many of them as their members, equipment and 
teaching force will permit, and that the colleges will accept and 
give credit for as many as they may deem wise and just. 
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Strong and extended courses in mathematics are proposed. 
There was some difference of opinion in the committee as to the 
wisdom of requiring so much. There is a widespread conviction 
in the public mind that a very large and respectable minority 
of pupils, especially girls, while intellectually well furnished by 
nature and attainment in other respects, are deficient in the 
mathematical faculty. There is serious doubt with many whether 
solid geometry should be forced into every preparatory curricu- 
lum. The chairman sympathizes with this view, and hopes the 
colleges will give earnest heed to this question before they insist 
upon making anything a constant in preparatory mathematics 
beyond algebra and plane geometry. 

The committee prepared courses or made suggestions con- 
cerning the study of the sciences in secondary schools. It 
recommends for the first year physical geography; for the sec- 
ond year, biology, that is, botany and zoédlogy or botany or 
zoélogy, for the third year physics; and for the fourth year 
chemistry. It was a matterof the most poignant regret that the 
committees appointed to codperate with us by the science depart- 
ment of this association did not furnish us with as harmonious, 
elaborate and satisfactory reports as those which came from 
other organizations on other subjects. The report on zodlogy 
came too late for our careful examination; that on physics is 
incomplete, by reason of a lack of harmony in the subcommittee 
as to matter and method. No reports were presented on geol- 
ogy, astronomy or physiology, subjects which are considered 
worthy of a large place in secondary-school programs. 

We suggest, therefore, the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to survey the whole field of science teaching in the sec- 
ondary schools,and to make a report as exhaustive, as suggestive 
and as conclusive as those of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, and the Modern Language Association of America, which 
reports ought to be in the study of every high-school teacher 
of language in the nation. 

In studying this report in detail, one will at once see that 
the program of studies here discussed is beyond what most 
schools except in the large cities can offer, and far beyond what 
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any pupil can compass in four years. It is expected that schools 
will arrange their programs in accordance with their opportunities 
as limited by the public funds at their disposal, by the equipment 
at their command, by the number of their pupils and the number 
and quality of their teachers; and that pupils will be allowed to 
arrange their curriculum as dictated by their tastes and talents 
and their plans for the future. 

It is hoped that the courses of study laid down in this report, 
with the unanimous endorsement of the committee, will be 
adopted and used by all schools, as national norms to the extent 
in which these studies are included in their programs. It is 
further hoped that all the colleges will accept, toward satisfying 
the requirements for admission, any unit of work recommended 
in this report when proof shall have been presented by certifi- 
cate or examination that the work has been well done—and that 
they will also give credit for any unit of advanced work, and 
desist from the injustice of compelling a student to go over 
ground which he has already carefully surveyed. The committee 
limited the constants for all schools to a minimum, in order that 
full play may be given to both the secondary schools and the 
colleges, to the one in fixing their requirements for admission 
and to the other in determining the requirements for graduation. 
We believe there will be no difference of opinion regarding the 
constants here presented so far as they go. There are many 
principles enunciated in this report which those who follow me 
will doubtless discuss. I need not enlarge uponthem. If there 
is one central thought in the report it is that of eclecticism, of 
wide options in secondary schools and in the requirements for 
admission to college. The question of intrinsic and relative 
value of studies is not dwelt upon. The test of the value of a 
study resides more in the teacher and the pupil than in the study. 

Physical conditions are determined largely by diet. While 
I am not at variance with the principles or the practice of Chris- 
tian science, I realize that what I eat has a very close connection 
with the normal or abnormal action of my digestive, absorp- 
tive and assimilative machinery. That which I relish is better 
for me than that for which my physical system by nature or 
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acquirement has an abhorrence. Some peoplecaneat only cereals, 
others only vegetables, while many flourish on roast beef and 
pastry. There are foods for everyone, that suit everyone, if 
he is wise and discreet enough to select them. It is much the 
same with the intellectual. The same mental diet is not equally 
adapted to all. What you should study that you may make the 
most of yourself, as determined by your endowments, the gifts of 
the Creator, is not perhaps what I should study for the same end. 
The percentage of loss in our secondary pupils from year to year 
is lamentable. This loss is not wholly due to home conditions. 
The program of study has been much at fault. Pupils have been 
forced to pursue studies, and given up the pursuit without cap- 
ture, in sheer discouragement. They have been compelled to 
bolt down food which has been nauseating, but not nourishing. 
Intellectual dyspepsia has been the result and they have aban- 
doned school because it did not meet the demands of their 


nature, it did not feed their appetite, and yet in later years many 
of these same pupils have come to the very front in the honor- 
able callings of life. There has been a noticeable increase in the 
percentage of students who remain in college to the end of a cur- 


riculum since electives were introduced into college programs. 
There may be the same desirable results in our secondary schools, 
when pupils, under interested and safe guidance, are given a large 
liberty of choice in the studies they may pursue. There is a 
niche for everyone of average intelligence to fill, but the mis- 
fits in life are deplorable in the extreme. The opportunities 
for success and usefulness, are rich and varied. The teaching 
profession needs better trained specialists; in the learned pro- 
fessions there is vacant room at the top; in the world of nature 
there is much to be discovered; in the laboratory of science 
much to be developed. The institutions of mankind await the 
touch of master minds to reform them and adapt them to new 
eras, new modes of living, and new methods of thought. Our 
own government needs rejuvenation; our municipalities reeking 
with rottenness need revolutionizing. The whole moral sense 
of the public needs quickening. All these high ideals must be 
reached through the instrumentality of education. The young 
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people of the nation then must be furnished opportunities for 
such an education as their natural endowments seem to fore- 
shadow, and which will be of most value to them. We shall not 
have then so many physicians that ought to be farmers, so many 
lawyers that ought to be blacksmiths, so many preachers that 
ought to be peddlers, nor so many failures in business because of 
mistaken vocations. 

Woe be to the one who crowds upon a young and innocent 
mind a study which though meat to the parent or teacher, may 
be poison to the pupil. Child-study, mental aptitudes, individual 
trend, the eternal fitness of things should absorb our thought 
and demand our vigilance in the arrangement of a curriculum of 
study for every boy or girl who passes through the secondary 
school and the college. The sky is streaked with the gray of a 
better dawn, the clouds of pedantry are passing away, individual- 


ism in education is the promise of a rational future. 
In behalf of the committee appointed by your departments 
to study the question of College Entrance Requirements, with 


gratitude for your patience in waiting four years for our con- 
clusions, with acknowledgments to the hundreds who have given 
us valuable aid, and in the hope that this report will be received 
and studied in the same earnest and honest spirit in which it has 
been prepared, I submit it with the unanimous endorsement of 


the committee, for your consideration. 
A. F. NIGHTINGALE, 


Superintendent of High Schools, Chicago 


DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT 


The report of the committee in question as presented at 
Los Angeles in 1899 is one of the most valuable ,contributions 
toward a practical solution of the question as to the entrance 
requirements of the American college or university in the 
future. 

There is apparently but one answer to this question. The 
university should demand such a degree of mental training as 
will enable the student to grasp the opportunities it offers. 
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The lines of work offered by the university are extremely 
varied in kind, and fitted to the differences which exist in the 
minds and purposes of students. The nature of preparatory 
work is equally varied. That which any given school can offer 
depends on many circumstances, and its two important qualities 
are fitness and thoroughness. Fitness is incompatible with a 
fixed curriculum of whatever sort, and thoroughness cannot 
exist without fitness. It is, therefore, true that no hard and 
fast course of studies can furnish satisfactory preparation for 
the varied courses of a modern university, nor to the varied 
kind of men who undertake these courses. Each secondary 
school must consider its own possibilities, the demands upon 
it made by its actual students, and do the best it can with these 
conditions. The. principle of choice must be recognized, and 
whether this choice be made by teacher or by student, the course 
must be made flexible and adaptable. 

The secondary school of the future must decide for itself 
what subjects it will teach. Among these subjects the student 
must choose those fitted to his powers and purposes. The 
mistakes of election made by student or teacher are nothing 


compared with the mistakes made in a prescribed course, the 
parts of which were chosen before the student was born. In 
these matters the university should have nothing to say, at least 
nothing in the way of autocratic prescription. The secondary 
school should have in view the future demands of life on its 


own students. A student who is well prepared to enter on life, 
has not been spoiled by the work of any living university. 

But the university has the right to demand thoroughness 
in such work. Life makes the same demand with vigorous 
insistence. Light work or work lightly done makes a poor prep- 
aration for life or for college. It is not the kind of prepara- 
tory studies which fixes the character of a student. It is the 
thoroughness with which the work is done. There is strength 
in mastery, and what is not mastered may as well be omitted. 
The university can build on any kind of a sound foundation, 
but the foundation must be sound. All kinds of preparatory 
work, if thorough and under competent teachers, may be safely 
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accepted by any university. No harm is done if equal credit 
be given for equal time and effort, whatever the direction in 
which it has been expended. 

The committee recommended that for all work on which the 
university can build, whether in science, mathematics, literature 
or language, recognition should be given. Any attempt to pre- 
scribe the amount of work in each direction is impracticable and 
undesirable, if any large number of preparatory schools is con- 
sidered. 

The practical result is that the university reduces its 
entrance requirements to a certain number of courses or educa- 
tional units. It tests the character of each of these as offered, 
ascertaining their completeness and thoroughness. If a suffi- 
cient number of these is offered, and the quality is above 
reproach, it has no further questions to ask. Any defects of 
symmetry in the preparatory course are easily remedied. As to 
this, nothing could be less symmetrical than the usual prepara- 
tory course demanded by classical colleges. 

The committee has given much attention to the definition of 
national units in preparatory work, such a unit being a year’s 
rational work, ef four periods or hours per week, with proper 
equipment or apparatus and under competent teachers. A pre- 
paratory school may offer many units or few, as may accord 
with its standards, but in terms of this kind its requirements 
should be expressed. In proportion as any university insists on 
regulating the character and sequence of preparatory studies, 
does it lose its power to insist on thoroughness and fitness. 
Let the university test the latter elements, and the secondary 
school will take care of the rest. Only gain has come from each 
extension of freedom in individual initiative. 

For eight years a system almost identical with that fore- 
shadowed by the report of Dr. Nightingale’s committee has 
been in operation in Stanford University. It was chosen not 
because any or all of the faculty of the university preferred it, 
but because, in view of diverse opinions, and of the great unlike- 
ness in schools sending students to the university, no other sys- 
stem was possible or workable. 
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Certain changes have arisen in the definition of individual 
units, and with the advancement of standards a greater number 
of units are demanded, but in other regards these requirements 
have not been altered in eight years and are not likely to be 
changed in a century. No one having experience with this sys- 
tem would change to any other, and the report of this committee 
will go a long way to make general this simple and rational 
system, thus relieving the universities of a vexatious problem 
and the secondary schools of a great and needless burden. 

Davip STARR JORDAN, 
President of Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
California 


The publication of the Report of the Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements marks an epoch in the development of our 
secondary education. The high schools have at length become 
so large and find so many and so varied interests legitimately 
insisting on recognition, that they are being driven to some sort 
of declaration of independence, and are beginning to ask if they 
are not as competent to prescribe as to accept conditions. All 


readers of current educational literature are becoming familiar 
with the conception of high-school programs based absolutely 
on psychic law and social needs. A course of study aiming 
solely at an examination is considered by an ever increasing 
number of thoughtful teachers to bear presumptive evidence of 
unsoundness, and examination successes are visibly declining in 
professional esteem. The report decidedly favors the movement 
towards freedom and initiative. That a body of representative 
educators should agree upon positions so advanced as those 
which it formulates is a most encouraging sign of progress. 

The secondary education, it is now claimed, must evolve its own 
philosophy and must find its problems, not in requirements, but in 
the nature of things. The high schools are wholly an outgrowth 
from the people; their business is té be popular and useful, 
rather than scholarly and learned. The teachers of these 
schools will ultimately be all college-bred men and women. 
This fact will in itself guarantee a sufficiently close relation 
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between the higher and the middle education. But the teachers 
of the high schools must come to the consciousness that they are 
the people’s direct servants and representatives, and that their 
function is service to society. The college must take care of 
itself. Sure of its ground as a public institution, the high school 
must develop in the direction in which it is called by manifest 
destiny: it is for the college to consider whether it finds what it 
wants in that which the high school has to offer. The college 
insists on examining; like all wise examiners, it will doubtless 
find means to ascertain what the schools are doing, and shape 
its examinations accordingly. The anomaly to be abolished is 
that by prescribed examinations the college should determine 
for the school its plan and even its method of study. 

It is very pleasing to see that the principle of ‘election”’ 
and ‘elasticity’ in high-school plans of study has become 
already domesticated in professional thought and_ speech. 
Election is becoming, or has already become, a watchword; the 
youth may choose his studies. We no longer hear that the 
youth must look forth upon the world of culture through five 
windows. The old groupings of studies, called courses, have 
ceased to be imposing or interesting, and we are contemplating 
high-school pupils engaged, like Harvard students, in making up 
their lists for the coming year. 

Election is coming quite rapidly enough. By its recom- 
mendation of the adoption of certain “constants,” the committee 
shows itself fully alive to the possible danger that the movement 
toward election may here and there outrun the ability of govern- 
ing bodies to give it wise direction. If an adopted “constant” 
causes chafing, it will easily be modified so as to work smoothly 
or else will simply be relegated to the list of electives. A pop- 
ular demand in any community for release from a “constant” 
will not long be met with elaborate argument when it can 
instantly be gratified by a vote. Hence the required subjects 
will always stand in a precarious position. Every movement to 
secure greater ease and simplicity of administration will result 
in diminution of their number. The principle of election is in 
its nature expansionist. 
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With diversity fully established in both secondary and upper 
education, the method of transition from one stage to the other 
also of necessity becomes diverse. The tendency will be to 
assimilate what we have always known as general courses, on the 
one hand, and college-preparatory courses, on the other. The 
preparatory course has hitherto been single and inflexible, and 
naturally, therefore, dominant. It is now becoming multiform, 
and the general courses are growing more and more thorough and 
exacting. Greek has already come to be known as a “‘softer”’ 
subject than physics or mathematics. The English, or modern, 
side of a good high school affords quite as good a guaranty of 
intellectual culture as does the traditional classical side. The 
affectation of a certain social preéminence to which we are 
accustomed in Latin schools will naturally be more and more 
ignored as the schools are popularized, and the absolute social 
equality of studies, for whatever end pursued—which no one 
ventures openly to gainsay —will become familiar to our thought, 
and will be expected to shape our school arrangements. 

As preparatory courses become diversified, the college will 
have to invent ways to make the admission examinations elastic. 
If the college can once bring itself to forego the stimulus it now 
brings to bear upon secondary study by putting teachers in com- 
petition with each other, it will easily find ways to make exami- 
nations true tests of mental states. What the college may 
rightly seek to ascertain by an examination is whether the appli- 
cant’s mind has been duly trained in his secondary course, and 
whether he has acquired a reasonable power of expression in his 
native language: is he prepared to apply himself to collegiate 
work. What the college now by its prescriptions gets is the 
result of certain narrowly specified teachings, whose main fea- 
ture has usually been the practice of a severe economy of effort 
in excluding all subjects of thought that will not tell in a 
momentary test. Teachers who think out their work, trying to 
establish it upon the principles of adolescent psychology, will 
hardly remain contented with examination successes, and will 
hardly find the examination stimulus compatible with the true 


teaching function. Very crude and puerile, very belated and 
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outgrown, is the custom of virtually giving marks and honors to 
preparatory teachers to urge them on to make more strenuous 
exertions. 

The injustice wrought by rigid examination systems we have 
seen illustrated again and again. In the admission examination 
in English, for example, the sole legitimate purpose of the col- 
lege is to ascertain if the applicant can write English reasonably 
well and has a satisfactory acquaintance with English literature. 
But when the applicant confronts the examination, he finds that 
no writing of his will be accepted unless on certain prescribed 
themes, and that no knowledge he may have of literature avails 
him beyond a certain very small circle of assigned books or 
poems. Acquaintance with an author or with a period gets no 
credit except it be acquaintance with some particular literary 
work. Thus the applicant may be perfectly well prepared by 
the abundance of his literary knowledge and by his ability to 
write, but will be rejected in the examination just as if he knew 
no literature at all and were incapable of composition. It seems 
incredible that secondary teachers should live contented under 
such a régime. 

The fashion of the day in education is to tabulate and 
schematize. It is hardly to be expected that such a report as 
this should come off without its columnar assignments of subjects 
to the various years and of portions of subjects to the smaller 
divisions of the course. Such schemes are to be regarded as 
expressions of the results and issues of theorizing, and not at all 
as prescriptions intended to control the actual procedures of 
teachers in the schools. Some minds work in this way and must 
be allowed so to work. At their best, the schemes are merely 
advisory and suggestive. The teacher must be granted all dis- 
cretion, and in proportion as he is interested in his work will 
find his own motives and take his measures in accordance with 
the needs and the opportunities of the day. The teacher is to 
philosophize, and not be altogether philosophized for by a super- 
intendent. 

The supervisor of English composition, for example, if he 
distributes the elements of English writing in his scheme to the 
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successive years and half years of his course, can hardly have in 
mind any further purpose than to present a bird’s-eye view of all 
the points that must be attended to, with the object of making 
sure that nothing is omitted. For it is certainly not to be con- 
sidered a moment that there is a time for capitalizing, a time for 
punctuating, a time for paragraphing, a time for describing, a 
time for narrating. All the elements of composition have to be 
attended to all the time. Neither the elements of composition 
nor the occasions of composition can be schematized. English 
must be taught whole. It is always wanted in all its fundamental 
elements, and whether narration, description, or criticism shall 
be the order of the day depends on the interest at the moment 
prevailing, the external occasions that arise, and the general 
solicitations of fitness perceptible to no one else so clearly as to 
the actual teacher. SAMUEL THURBER 


GirRLs’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
Boston, Mass. 


The strength of the committee’s report is in the fact that it 
has devoted its main energy toa plea for uniformity and elasticity 
in college entrance requirements, or rather to pointing out a 
practicable means of securing theseends. These ideas of unifor- 
mity and elasticity are clearly and strongly set forth, and they rest, I 
believe, on a solid basis. That there are practical difficulties in 
the way of their general acceptance must be admitted, but these 
difficulties are by no means insuperable, and, indeed, the report of 
the committee outlines a practicable working plan. While the 
strength of the report lies mainly in its insistence on the ideas of 
uniformity and elasticity, the practical service that it renders to 
education is this formulation of a feasible scheme. 

In urging uniformity the committee does not suggest that all 
colleges should require the same subjects, or even the same 
amounts in any subject, but it does hold that when a college 
requires a particular subject for entrance, its requirement in that 
subject shall be identical, as far as it goes, with those of other 
colleges in the same subject. For instance, a college may or 


may not require Greek, but if it does it should make its require- 
ment identical with the Greek requirement of other colleges. 
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Without violating the principle of uniformity, it may accept less 
than the full amount, or may accept an alternative for part of the 
Greek, but in such acase the point of division should not be 
arbitrarily decided on by the individual college, but should con- 
form toa common standard. The report implies, although, it 
does not distinctly state, that any such division of a subject 
should be on the basis of a full year’s work. This would do 
away once for all with the annoying addition of a single book of 
a Latin author, or of a minor topic in algebra, and the exasperat- 
ing demand for an extra term’s work in some subject. 

The committee proposes to secure this uniformity by establish- 
ing standards or units in all the important subjects. These units are 
based on what the schools can do, not on what the colleges 
would like to have. This is, of course, the only basis on which 
to proceed, but it must be admitted that in spite of its reasonable- 
ness it is a basis which some colleges seem reluctant to accept. 
These units, or courses of study, have been prepared by com- 
mittees of specialists, evidently with great care. In spite of cer- 
tain inevitable exceptions and unevennesses the work has been 
well done, and the reports of the subcommittees mark, in my 
judgment a distinct advance on anything of the kind that has yet 
been accomplished. 

The general statement in regard to English is admirable, but 
the outlined course of study, while valuable and suggestive, is 
hardly one that will be generally accepted. The college require- 
ment in English, however, is in a different condition from that in 
any other subject. Practical uniformity exists in English entrance 
requirements, but English teaching in our schools, although 
there has been immense improvement in the last few years, is 
still in a most chaotic state. Order is gradually coming out of 
chaos, however, and as fast as agreement is reached among 
English teachers it will be possible to modify the requirement to 
meet their needs. With one recommendation of the committee 
I cannot fully agree, namely ‘that there should be no difference 
between the regular courses and the college preparatory courses 
in English.” Iam not prepared to dispute this statement just as 
it stands, but experience and observation have convinced me 
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that as a rule pupils taking a full classical course do not need as 
much formal work in English as those who do not study either 
Latin or Greek. Latin and Greek are not substitutes for English, 
but there must be something radically wrong with the teaching 
of these subjects if four years’ work in one and two or three in 
the other, supplemented probably by at least a year with a mod- 
ern language, do not give a linguistic and literary training that 
will reduce the amount of work necessary in English. 

The reports on Greek and Latin are excellent, but it is a pity 
that these committees did not follow the example of the com- 
mittees on German, French and history and prepare specimen 
examination papers, or make specific recommendations as to the 
method of examination: Admission by certificate may soon be 
universal, but as long as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia and 
Pennsylvania continue to examine all candidates the question of 
examinations cannot be ignored. The Columbia Conference of 
1896 made a very satisfactory recommendation as to a Greek 
requirement, and one that harmonizes entirely with the report of 
the present committee. The Columbia Latin Conference, how- 
ever, while it proposed a course of study very iike that of the 
present report, framed a requirement that is anything but satis- 
factory, and it would have been a great service if this committee 
had formulated a definite statement as to the method of testing 
the results attained. 

The work in German and French has been most thoroughly 
done. With such a variety of theories in regard to the teaching 
of modern languages as exists at present, exception will, of 
course, be taken to many statements in the report. It is, how- 
ever, eminently sane and sensible, and wonderfully suggestive. 
It strikes me as the best syllabus of modern language teaching 
that has yet appeared. 

The report of the “‘Committee of Seven” on history is too 
comprehensive and involves too many points to be discussed in 
a paragraph. It may be said briefly that the plan proposed of 
counting one year’s work in history as a unit will meet with 
general approval. The units named, however, and the course of 
study outlined will cause considerable discussion. The course 
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of study proposed differs from that suggested by the Committee 
of Ten in the substitution of mediaeval and modern European 
history for French history and the omission of a year of 
“intensive” study. The first change is theoretically right, but 
there are many teachers who hold that it is impractieable. 

The report in regard to mathematics is valuable, and in the 
main, sound, but it is a serious question to my mind whether 
elementary algebra and plane geometry can be satisfactorily 
completed in the second year and solid geometry and trigonome- 
try in the third year of the high school. There is no difficulty 
in covering the ground, especially if algebra and geometry are 
begun well before the high-school period, but I am decidedly in 
doubt as to whether the subjects do suffer by being completed 
too early. Experience is forcing me to the conclusion that 
algebra and geometry are very superficially taught in many of 
our schools, and I incline to the opinion that we shall secure 
better results by carrying these subjects through the third year 
of the high school, and leaving solid geometry and trigonome- 
try until the last year, when our students have the maturity to 
handle them more adequately. 

The reports on the various sciences are satisfactory, but it is 
unfortunate that the work is not complete, and especially that 
there is no adquate report on physics, the most common college 
requirement in science. 

Exceptions can undoubtedly by taken to all of the ‘‘ units” 
proposed by the committee, but they are, in the main, reasonable 
and satisfactory. It would be an enormous boon to education 
if they could at once be adopted as they stand. With all of the 
colleges and schools applying them their defects wouid speedily 
be discovered and they could be perfected by united action more 
easily and satisfactorily than by individual tinkering. Since this 
is not feasible it behooves us to give them the fullest discussion 
and the widest * publicity possible and to urge by every means in 
our power their full or approximate adoption. This is our 


opportunity to take a long step in the direction of uniformity of 
college entrance requirements. 
In another line the:committee recommends that certain ‘‘ con- 
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stants” be required for college entrance—‘“ four units in foreign 
languages, two units in mathematics, one in history and one in 
science’’—and that for the rest practically free option be allowed 
to the student. This is the direction in which our colleges, or 
some of them, are moving, and there is little need of special 
missionary work to accelerate the movement. Colleges want 
students, and when they realize that desirable candidates are 
turned away by too rigid barriers, they will speedily remove, or 
at least lower, the bars. The practical difficulty in the way is 
that where colleges do not accept the elective system in their first 
years, it is difficult to allow very wide options for entrance and 
yet have students prepared to follow out the regular college 
courses. This, of course, can be met by increasing the number 
of courses, but the multiplication of courses is a serious matter 
for a small college. Still the difficulty can be met, and will be 
met without any special urging on our part. 

The report as a whole is a valuable and weighty document, 
excellent in its general conclusions and in its specific recommenda- 
tions. Much yet remains for the committee to do, but it has 
wisely limited its energies at this time. It is now our part to 
secure, as far as possible, the adoption of its recommenda- 


tions. WILSON FARRAND 
NEWARK ACADEMY 


The Report of the Committee on College Entrance Require- 
ments recently presented to the National Educational Association 
is amost valuable document. It will not be received with the same 


enthusiasm that marked the appearance of the report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, simply because we have now grown accustomed 
to investigations of this character. Besides some of the reports 
prepared by committees of various associations have already 
been published with more or less completeness. But ‘none the 
less the report is a memorable publication, summing up the labors 
of years and giving the results of the most careful study of dif- 
ferent questions. The problems of school and college programs 
are not settled yet, but such investigations as have been made by 
the National Educational Association go far toward effecting a 
satisfactory solution. 
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The first part of the pamphlet before us contains the report 
of the general committee, summing up, recasting, and amending 
the special reports of part two. This task is done for the most 
part with great conciseness and brevity. All the comments on 
foreign languages comprise only five lines. More space is given 
to mathematics and sciences. The suggestions made on these 
subjects are striking. Arithmetic fares ill at the hands of the com- 
mittee. It is to be completed in the sixth grade, and commercial 
arithmetic is banished entirely from the prescribed course in 
mathematics. It would seem that the whole amount of mathe- 
matical work thus outlined might be easily completed by the end 
of the eleventh grade. In sciences laboratory work is insisted 
on and no place is allowed for short scrappy courses. Such work 
as is here described in botany, physics, or chemistry may well be 
allowed by any institution to count for admission. There is no 
doubt that the popularity of science study in high schools is rap- 
idly increasing. Colleges can no longer keep to themselves this 
whole domain. They should frankly recognize the value and pro- 
priety of such study in schools and provide for its acceptance 
at their own door. The schools on the other hand must guard 
against a superficial smattering given by untrained and incompe- 
tent teachers. 

In the matter of English the committee is quite independent. 
No special report from any other body is presented on this topic, 
and the Committee of Fourteen gives as much space to this one 
subject as to all others combined. The course of study in English 
as outlined according to the plan of Mr. Webster is suggestive, 
but it will be found hard to carry out in practice. Rhetoric, 
formal grammar, analysis, historical grammar, etc., do not nat- 
urally fall into a side department of literary study. The list of 
books for reading and study is large and the committee is opposed 
to any hard and fast rule as regards books required for admission 
tocollege. This is directly contrary to the action of the joint con- 
ference and the present practice of nearly all colleges and universi- 
ties. It remains to be seen what will be the result of this issue now 
openly joined. Let us hope it will not be to plunge us back into 
the chaotic state that preceded the present system of uniformity. 


4 
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Perhaps the most valuable suggestion in the report is the 
insistence on national units or norms as the basis of all school 
curricula or programs of studies. If this suggestion finds accept- 
ance, it will aid greatly in securing uniform admission require- 
ments. In the classics, in English, and in mathematics there 
exists already a tolerable degree of uniformity in school courses, 
but in history, modern languages and the sciences the diversity 
is bewildering and renders impossible all adjustment between 
school and college. If we can now agree that no course in his- 
tory or science will be accepted for college admission that does 
not involve a year’s study, that elementary French or German 
means two years’ work, that a year’s work in any subject means 
four periods per week of not less than forty-five minutes each, 
then we are already a long way on the road to a harmonious edu- 
cational system. 

Taking this report as a whole it is plain to see that the burden 
is placed on colleges to adjust requirements for admission ina 
way to suit the expanding work of our large city high schools. 
The work of these schools is being constantly enlarged and 
enriched. Subjects formerly belonging to the high school are 
being pushed down into lower grades, and room is made for new 
studies. As the program of studies widens, various curricula are 
established or wide options are allowed the individual pupil. To 
meet such a state of affairs, requirements for admission to col- 
lege must be arranged according to the plan of the University 
of Chicago, Leland Stanford, and the new plan at Harvard. The 
advantage of such a plan is its great elasticity and perfect adjust- 
ment to every phase of secondary school. The disadvantages 
of such a system are also conspicuous. The college must divide 
subjects into elementary and advanced, and must provide classes 
in many subjects allowed for admission. This means that the 
last year of the high school is repeated by the college. Of the 
fifty-three points assigned to various subjects under the new 
rules for admission to Harvard, more than one half repre- 
sent work repeated at the University. This is perhaps no great 
difficulty at a large university where there are enough students 
to necessitate subdivision into many sections and groups, but it 
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would be a serious matter for small institutions. In cases where 
the freshman class in Latin, Greek, and mathematics is taught 
in but one or two sections, it would be a great burden on resources 
already taxed to provide courses duplicating high-school instruc- 
tion in these subjects. The hardship is increased when to this 
must be added a new set.of courses in chemistry, physics, bot- 
any, and zodlogy adapted to the wants of pupils who have pur- 
sued these subjects one year in the high school. These are the 
practical difficulties that stand in the way of the general adop- 
tion of such a plan. Another difficulty presents itself from 
another direction. If elementary courses are generally to be 
introduced in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, will not stress of 
competition lead many institutions to admit pupils freely to 
these classes without insisting on compensating performances in 
other branches? It is easily possible for a pupil to be so far 
advanced by the end of the eleventh grade as to be prepared for 
Harvard University ; not indeed for the entrance examinations, 
but for courses offered. Such a pupil, if allowed to enter, could 
find in the university all the classes needed for his further 


development. A smaller institution, if pressed by competition, 
would be seriously tempted to admit such a pupil, so that we are 
landed back into tolerance of subclasses, preparatory depart- 
ments, etc., a practice still adhered to by many institutions in 
the South and West where schools are scarce. But in spite of 
these objections it is clear that the trend of development is in 
this direction. The great universities set the fashion and smaller 


institutions try to follow. 

Another change in college work will be promoted by this 
report, and that is the abandonment of all fixed curricula and 
the substitution of unrestricted election. The report practically 
contends for this, even in secondary work; in college the prin- 
ciple should be allowed with far greater right. It is something 
new to see the colleges driven to this position by the schools. 
Perhaps this is but another application of the divine provision 


that ‘‘a little child shall lead them.” 
J. H. Kirk 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


4 


THE LOS ANGELES MEETING OF THE N. E. A., AND 
THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Tue Los Angeles meeting was in all respects one of the most suc- 
cessful and enjoyable gatherings in the long history of N. E. A. suc- 
cesses. The feature of the meeting, so far as higher education is 
concerned, was the presentation of the report of the Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements. Much space is given in this issue of 
the ScHOOL REvIEw to a discussion of this report, in the belief that it 
deserves the widest possible attention. The following account of the 
proceedings at Los Angeles is interesting and significant : 


The joint session of the Departments of Secondary and Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Educational Association at Los Angeles on Thursday, 
July 13, was a very interesting one. The attendance was large, and the 
spirit of unanimity which prevailed was most encouraging, and presaged an 
historic change in the attitude of the secondary schools and the colleges 
toward each other. The Refort of the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements, a pamphlet of 180 pages, was distributed so far as the limited 
number of copies would permit. The chairman, the only member of the 
Committee of Fourteen present, could but feel gratified at the reception of 
the report which had had the thought and labor of the committee for four 
years. 

If there was a lack of anything approaching the startling or the sensa- 
tional in the discussions, it was because there were no strongly dissenting opin- 
ions. It mattered not whether the speaker was a representative of a college 
or a secondary school, he approved of the principles enunciated, the sugges- 
tions made, the courses of study presented, the nomenclature proposed, and 
the position in general taken by the committee. Among those who discussed 
the report were Dr. Joseph Swain, President of the University of Indiana; 
Dr. William Black, President of Missouri Valley College; Dr. James H. 
Baker, President of the University of Colorado; Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
President of Leland Stanford Jr. University; Mr. E. W. Coy, Principal of 
the Hughes High School, Cincinnati; and Mr. H. L. Boltwood, Principal of 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan struck the keynote when he said: “I have read 
this report very carefully, and I cannot find a single paragraph with which I 
can disagree. This is the first report of an educational committee which I 
have ever seen which has put me into such a melancholy predicament.” 
Such an eminent opinion from such an eminent source was gratifying in the 
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extreme, and compensated for much of the time and labor expended by the 
committee in its earnest efforts to prepare a report which would aid in accom- 
plishing the important end of harmonizing the differences between the col- 
leges and the secondary schools, differences which have hitherto prevented 
either from fulfilling its real mission. 

There was a very earnest demand for copies of the report, and it is 
hoped there will be such numbers printed and such a wide-spread distribution 
of them that all who are interested may have the opportunity of studying the 
report in all its details. 

For the present the report may be obtained by addressing Secretary 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., and inclosing twenty-five cents. 


{ 3 


THE ARTICULATION OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
WORK IN THE SCIENCES? 


T 
a 


THE question adumbrated by the title is one which has been 
settled, in its main outlines, for the languages and mathematics. 

In the languages, knowledge of grammar, capacity to read 
certain authors, which are much the same throughout the country, 
and power to translate from English into each language, are 
provided by the schools in packets labeled one, two, three, or 
four years, according to the time spent on each study by each 
pupil. The college announces courses in similar sequence as 
regards difficulty, and leading up to authors not named by 
school program. These courses supply sequels to each of the 
the units of school work. The instructor in the college knows 
the content of the school courses, and proceeds to exact a rea- 
sonable advance beyond this for every major of college work. 

In mathematics, the titles trigonometry, advanced algebra, and 
analytics are the names borne by the college courses, and at 
least two of these obviously stand for lines of mathematical work 
which are new to the entrant, who presents an equipment in 
elementary algebra and plane and solid geometry only. 

Standards may, and doubtless do, differ considerably even 
where the subjects are so well defined as these have come to be. 
“Virgil” does not mean the same thing identically in every 
school ; ‘‘trigonometry ’ does not mean the same thing identically 
in every college, but each college fits its standard to that of its 
feeding schools. The college gives full recognition to the work 
of the school, while the school assumes the responsibility of pre- 
paring for the classes of the college. 

The basis of such correlation as exists lies, therefore, in the 
fact that the school work is definite and uniform, and that the 
college work in the same branches of study has the same 

*Expanded from a report presented to the N. E. A. in July 1898 (Report for 
1898, p. 964), and a paper read before a joint meeting of the high school and college 


sections of the Illinois Teachers’ Association in December 1898. 
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characteristics. The result is that definite admission credit is 
given by all colleges for work in linguistic and mathematical 
lines, and that definite advancement to a corresponding extent 
is granted on the strength of this in every college. The examina- 
tion of the case of science will show that a distinction must be 
drawn between credit and advancement. They go together, by 
common consent, in the case of languages and mathematics only. 

The fit may not yet be ideal, but an equitable adjustment has 
been found possible. The theory is that every bit of school 
work must count for something towards the ultimate bachelor’s 
degree, and that, in the transition from school to college, as 
little loss of time and power as possible must be encountered. 
The school and the college have worked separately and together 
towards the achievement of this correlation. The college has, 
doubtless, exercised a subordinate influence, as it should, on the 
evolution of the school course. But it has assisted in setting the 
pace and in marking out the path which has finally been adopted 
as the best for the pupil, whether he goes to college afterwards 
or not. 

SCHOOL SCIENCE im esse 

This happy state of affairs has not even been approached so 
far as the sciences are concerned. 

In the schools we have physics from the text-book in the first 
year, and physics with laboratory work, after mathematics, in 
the third and fourth years. We have botany, zodlogy, chemis- 
try, geology, and astronomy with similarly great variability. 
Sometimes no science is required in the school at all. Even if 
there are laboratories the work may still present divergences in 
effectiveness. In botany, for example, all the time may be given 
to the systematic side and the collection of herbaria, or it may 
be largely occupied by technique and minute histology, and so 
escape conveying any conception of tlie science at all. There 
are few schools in the country where ecology and vegetable 
physiology occupy the important place which they deserve. In 
chemistry the laboratory may partake more or less of the nature 
of a place for study by the laboratory method. In such cases 
we have first-hand contact with the subject-matter of the science 
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itself and acquisition of real knowledge, rather than the acquaint- 
anceship with the shadow of it ina book. But, on the other 
hand, the pupil may know beforehand the result of every experi- 
ment and find in the work only relaxation for the brain and 
agreeable exercise for the muscles. In other schools he may 
receive a little instruction in the properties of a few substances in 
the class room and, for laboratory work, be set to do nothing but 
qualitative analysis. This will be done in an entirely unintelli- 
gent and mechanical way, as far as the chemistry involved goes, 
while the boasted exercise in reasoning and its systematic appli- 
cation, which the inductive study of the plan of analysis involves, 
can be obtained in more concentrated form in whist. But the 
course will be inexpensive for the school and for the teacher very 
easy to organize and conduct. 

Other teachers may give instruction in two different languages 
at most; but to the teacher of the sciences are assigned as many 
periods per day as to the rest and he must cover four or five sub- 
jects. He must struggle as valiantly as may be with the provi- 
sion and preparation of material for the work and with the myriad 
details connected with organizing and carrying on efficient lab- 
oratory courses. He is expected to do work sufficient in amount 
to occupy the time of two other people and still maintain a quality 
equal to that in better manned departments. When we add that 
his preparation to teach has usually been less thorough than that 
of the teachers of languages, that he has often had but one year’s 
instruction in each subject while four to six years are considered 
necessary for preparation in teaching a language, it will be seen 
that uniformity or system are the last things we should look 
for in the scientific acquisitions of the high-school graduate. We 
should expecta group of pupils from a number of different schools, 
such as might come together to form a college class in a given 
science, to be most marvelously heterogeneous in their prepara- 
tion to continue the study of that science. It may safely be said 
that, in the experience of every college instructor, this expecta- 
tion is usually fulfilled to the letter. 

Most of the above statements are not made in a critical 
spirit, and none of them are criticisms of high school as distinct 
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from college work. They are merely an enumeration of some 
indisputable facts. The courses, even when they represent 
extreme departures from the normal, are often well taught and 
good in themselves. The circumstances of a school often make 
the adoption of some marked departure from the normal (such 
as the teaching of botany without laboratory work, or by an ill 
prepared teacher) seem the best way under these special circum- 
stances. I merely raise the question whether, in the broadest 
point of view, so much diversity is consistent with the best 
results all round: whether, to be more specific, the correlation 
which has been reached for mathematics and languages would 
ever have been possible if the same irregularities had character- 
ized their treatment by different schools. 


SCIENCE IN THE COLLEGE 2” esse 


When we study the state of science teaching in the college, 
with a possible correlation with school work in mind, we find that 
a similar diversity prevails. There are colleges to which an 
appreciation of the value of the laboratory as an instrument in 
teaching does not seem yet to have penetrated. The abnormali- 
ties of school science are often brought with the teacher from 
the college in which he studied, and these are therefore a 
consequence and, ipso facto, an evidence of the existence of the 
same state of affairs in colleges as a whole. One is often 
tempted to think that, in colleges, the teaching of each science 
approaches one or other of certain extreme types, rather than 
any type which might be selected as normal. To hope for easy 
correlation of the work of any school with that of several col- 
leges, or of the courses of several schools with that of one college, 
is therefore vain under the present circumstances. 


THE RECEPTION OF SCHOOL SCIENCE BY COLLEGES im esse 


If we turn now to the reception this heterogeneous school 
material receives from the college, we find that, when it is recog- 
nized at all, the greeting is anything but cordial. I have studied 
the subject in detail only so far as relates to chemistry. It is 
probable, however, that the conclusions to which this leads 
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would fairly represent the facts for the other sciences as well. 

An examination of the catalogues of the fifty-six leading 
colleges and universities of the country, supplemented by cor- 
respondence, where necessary, seems to show that their treat- 
ment of school chemistry throws them into four classes. The 
list of institutions was that employed by the committee of the 
National Educational Association on college entrance require- 
ments, and may be regarded as representative. 

It is found at the outset that nearly half (twenty-six) do not 
require or accept chemistry in preparation for any college course 
whatever. These form the first class. 

Of the remaining thirty, all but three are almost equally 
divided between the next two classes. 

The second class includes those institutions which accept 
chemistry, of almost any kind, apparently, as an entrance sub- 
ject, and treat chemistry entrants exactly like other students, 
placing them in the same class in general chemistry with begin- 
ners and granting no advancement in any form. 

It is very evident that the first two classes are doing all in 
their power to discourage the teaching of chemistry in schools, 
and, indeed, it is only too probable that their officers are among 
those who express the wish that their pupils had never encoun- 
tered the subject in school at all. Yet their own actions foster 
the very evils which they deplore, and they must shoulder a large 
part of the blame for the want of uniformity in school chemistry. 
If, after three weeks, they cannot distinguish between those of 
their students who have had previous instruction in chemistry 
and those who have not—and this very statement has been 
made to me by a prominent professor—it is very evident that it 
was they who failed to draw a sufficiently sharp distinction 
between chemistry and no chemistry, as an admission credit, 
when the students entered college three weeks before. If a 
definite amount of, and standard in school chemistry, were 
insisted on for entrance, it is not conceivable that the knowledge 
this represented should be entirely dissipated by three weeks of 
any kind of further instruction. At least this marvel is not 
observed in the case of geometry or German. 
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The colleges of the third class are controlled in their attitude 
towards the schools by the nature of their own courses in chem- 
istry. They give their own beginners a very slight preparation 
in general chemistry, and devote most of their energy to teaching 
analysis. Many school courses are therefore good enough to 
take the place of their own introductory work, and the chemis- 
try entrants are roughly sifted, and some are advanced at once 
into qualitative analysis. This misconception as to the where- 
abouts of the center of gravity of the science was formerly much 
more common than it now is. It arose partly from the idea 
that chemistry was a practical subject, and that therefore the 
practically useful part of the science was the one to attack first. 
The old plan, however, of teaching formal analysis to students 
lacking sufficient preparation to understand it is happily dying 
out. This form of quasi-encouragement, therefore, arising from 
the low standard of the college itself, is likely soon to vanish. 
The harm it has worked to the science as a whole has been far 
more conspicuous than any fitful help it has given to the school. 

In this connection it is worth noticing that some of the insti- 
tutions which thus admit the equivalence of their college chem- 
istry to that of many schools, do not make the same admission 
in regard to physics. Entrants in physics are required to take 
the college course in the same subject. Either the college 
physics is higher in standard than the college chemistry or 
school physics is very generally inferior to school chemistry. 
Anyone who knows school work will unhesitatingly reject the 
latter alternative. 

The fourth and last class is characterized by the maintenance 
of thorough college courses in general chemistry while they 
specify a definite entrance unit in the subject and have a definite 
system for placing those who have thus effected a partial antici- 
pation of the college course. There are but three institutions 
in this group, and each pursues a different plan in the effort to 
give effect to these principles. 

The above facts show that the college, if its treatment of 
chemistry is accepted as typical, is as undecided about what it 
shall do with science accepted for admission as the school is 
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about the kind and amount of each subject it shall proffer. The 
college and the school must share the blame for the irregular 
recognition which the efforts of the latter receive. While it is 
maintained that the interests of the majority of its pupils forbid 
the school to accept dictation from the college in regard to the 
nature of its courses, it is nevertheless true that the influence of 
the college has been legitimately helpful to school work in lan- 
guages and mathematics. It is unfortunately equally true that 
the college has been perfectly helpless, if not discouraging, in 
its influence on school work in science.” 
ALEXANDER SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
(To be continued.) 
*The Harvard physics requirement constitutes a notable exception to this state- 


ment, but its influence has touched a small minority only of the schools of this 
country. 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Two topics in particular occupied the Thirty-seventh University 
Convocation of the State of New York, which was held in the senate 
chamber at Albany, June 26—28, 1899. 

The first of the questions was that of the unification of the State 
Supervision of Education. At present, as is well known, the educa- 
tional system of the state is a dual one, the Regents of the University, 
a body whose origin dates from 1784, and whose members are elected 
by the legislature for life, have control of high schools, academies, and 
the other higher institutions of the state, while the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who is elected by the legislature for a term of three 
years, has charge of the primary schools and the certification of teach- 
ers. The recently defeated White Educational Bill proposed to abolish 
the office of State Superintendent of Education and to create a Com- 
missioner of Education, whose functions should include the oversight 
of the high schools as well as of the common schools. The discussion 
of the White Educational Bill seems to have brought before the public 
consciousness the anomaly of the present system. This question was, 
therefore, felt to be one of paramount importance, especially as the 
debates in convocation might be expected to have some influence in 
shaping legislation. 

In the absence of Chancellor Upson, Bishop Doane, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, presided. He welcomed the convoca- 
tion in a brief address in which he emphasized the responsibility of 
the teacher’s calling and the importance of the moral element in edu- 
cation. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to an address by Regent 
Whitelaw Reid. The speaker deprecated any tendency that would 
make a division between the common schools and the secondary schools 
of the state and regard the former as democratic, the latter as an 
aristocratic institutions, and declared that he was a poor democrat and 
a poor citizen of a democratic government who believed that a system 
of education providing for advances beyond the three R’s was undemo- 
cratic. While the basis of popular education must always be the same, 
provision should be made in the most liberal way to meet the demands 
of modern education. The educational system of the state concerned 
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all the people, and they had a right to insist on having for it the best 
possible organization. The speaker was not there to complain that the 
existing double-headed arrangement was not working satisfactorily. 
But already in 1894 the Committee on Education in the Constitutional 
Convention deplored the lack of connection between the common 
school under the Superintendent of Education and the high school 
or academy under the Board of Regents as an unnecessary and serious 
break in the New York educational arrangements, and declared that 
the unification of this dual system would be to the advantage of all 
concerned. 

If there was to be unification, Mr. Reid contended, the natural 
method suggested the Board of Regents as the guardians of the edu- 
cational system. They had existed as a body since 1784, and were 
already in charge of the higher educational work of the state. Chosen, 
as they were, by successive legislatures, member by member, as vacan- 
cies arose, they combined, as a body, the advantages of permanence 
and gradual change. Pausing to consider objections to this, the 
natural, method of unification, the speaker asserted that no question 
of patronage had ever been permitted to shape the course of the 
regents, and insisted that only by placing the schools in their charge 
would it be possible to withdraw them permanently and securely from 
the realm of partisan politics. 

The address of Mr. Reid was, as it were, the prelude to the discus- 
sion of Wednesday afternoon. The first speaker was the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Charles R. Skinner, who is ex officio a 
member of the Board of Regents. Superintendent Skinner declared 
that the present situation was awkward, irritating, and unneces- 
sary. 

Everybody wanted unification, and if we could agree upon an 
acceptable definition and then unite in securing such unification, it 
would be a happy day for every educational worker in the state. Uni- 
fication, it was declared, meant that all public schools maintained in 
whole or in part by public taxation should be placed under one admin- 
istrative head. ‘“ Locate that head where you will, but make one head.” 
The superintendent knew of no reason why high schools should not be 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the department of public instruc- 
tion. Except the apportionment of money and inspection, the direc- 
tion was already exclusive. The high school has existed and does 
exist without the fostering care of the regents. The superintendent 
“would enlarge the scope of the high school and make it absolutely 
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free to all pupils, providing by state aid for advantages now secured 
only by payment of tuition. Every child should be educated free in 
the high school nearest to him.” 

A letter was then read from President Andrew S. Draper, a former 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in which the writer asserted the 
necessity of taking such action as should not only eliminate political 
influence from the educational work of the state, but should make it 
known to all that this had been done. After giving some reasons why 
he had recommended the Educational Committee of the last Constitu- 
tional Convention to vest the power to appoint the superintendent in 
the Board of Regents, the writer proceeded to express his confidence 
in the ability of the Board of Regents to meet any new responsibility, 
and declared that if the superintendent could have freedom and inde- 
pendence, and permanence of tenure, so long as he merited it by a 
judicious and fearless and aggressive exercise of the powers delegated 
to him by the state, and if all the educational work of the state could 
be brought under thoroughly harmonious and codéperative effort, then 
the educational system of the state would be almost ideal. 

President Milne, of the Albany State Normal School, after discus- 
sing some of the difficulties of the present system, suggested a plan for 
creating a State Department of Education, of which the regents should 
have charge. The executive officer of the regents should be a commis- 
sioner of education, to be selected by the regents. The commissioner 
should be empowered to appoint directors, who should be specialists 
in their several departments. The commissioner ought not to be a 
specialist. 

The chairman of the Statutory Revision Commission, Charles Z. 
Lincoln, after making some remarks with regard to the attitude of the 
legislature, stated that personally he favored a union of two depart- 
ments. The state constitution stood in the way of the complete aboli- 
tion of the Board of Regents, and unification, therefore, must come 
through them. But, should the present board be reorganized? Prom- 
inent members of the legislature, the speaker declared, had assured 
him that unification through the Board of, Regents without a reorgani- 
zation of that body was impossible, and there were in the history of 
the state numerous precedents for such reorganization. 

President James M. Taylor, of Vassar College, expressed himself in 
favor of unification, but believed that a new system, to be safe, must be 
beyond the reach of politics. A school commission ought to be 
named by the governor to draw up a bill unifying the school system. 
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At present the appointment of the superintendent ought to be made 
by the regents, but the superintendent should have a long term of 
office and should be to a large extent independent. 

The discussion, which was continued by representative teachers and 
educational authorities of the state, showed clearly that the opinion of 
the assemblage was practically unanimous in favor of the unification of 
the school system under the oversight of the regents. At the close of 
the session two separate resolutions were offered, one by President 
Taylor, of Vassar, the other by Regent McKelway, to express the senti- 
ment of the meeting. These resolutions were finally referred to a com- 
mittee which, Wednesday morning, reported as follows : 


Resolved, that this convocation request the governor to name an honorary 
commission representative of the various educational interests of the state 
which shall consider ways and means of unifying the present educational 
systems, and give such assistance as the statutory revision commission may 
desire in the preparation of a bill to be submitted to the legislature at the 
opening of the next session. 

The resolution was accepted without debate. 

The other principal topic for discussion which only in a less degree 
engaged the attention of the convocation, stood thus in the pro- 
gram : 

Qualifications of High School Teachers.— The state has decreed [laws of 
1895, ch. 1031] that an elementary school teacher must have at least a sec- 
ondary school education, with one additional year of professional training. 
Should not secondary school teachers be required to have a college educa- 
tion, with at least one additional year of professional training, if such training 
was not part of the college course? 

The opening address was made by Superintendent William H. 
Maxwell, of New York. The training of the citizen, he said, is the 
most vital concern of the state. In the secondary schools are trained 
most of the men who become prominent in the various walks of life 
and most of the men and women who become teachers of children in 
the secondary schools. A long step forward was taken when in 1895 
the statute was enacted that no one should be licensed or employed to 
teach in primary or grammar grades in any city of the state who has 
not had three years of experience in teaching, or in lieu thereof was 
graduated from a high school and from a course of professional train- 
ing of at least one year. After showing how different in character are 
the pupils in the elementary schools from those in the high schools, 
and pointing out that the knowledge to be taught in the elementary 
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school differs from the knowledge to be taught in the high school as 
empiricism differs from science, the speaker declared that different 
qualifications and different training were necessary, for the high-school 
teacher. These qualifications were to be classed under the heads of 
general knowledge, professional knowledge, special knowledge, and 
technical skill. The subcommittee of the Committee of Fifteen had 
declared that “The degree of scholarship required for secondary 
teachers is by common consent fixed at a collegiate education. No 
one with rare exceptions should be employed to teach in a high school 
who has not this fundamental preparation.” The speaker believed 
that if it be admitted that these four qualifications were essential, it 
ought not to be difficult to frame a statute requiring them as a pre- 
requisite to a high-school license. Such a statute should forbid te 
licensing or appointment of any person to teach in the high schools of 
the state who has not been graduated from a college of arts approved 
by the regents, who has not made a profound study of the principles 
and history of education, and who has not devoted at least one year 
to graduate work in the special subject or group of subjects he pro- 
poses to teach, and to the acquirement of technical skill in secondary 
teaching. In addition the applicant should be required to prove his 
fitness by a vigorous examination. Such a statute should not prevent 
promotion of teachers from the elementary grades to the high-school 
grades. The speaker favored the insertion of a clause in the statute 
permitting the licensing of college graduates and of all others who 
have taught in the seventh and eighth years of the elementary course, 
who have made special studies outside of school hours, and who pass 
the necessary examinations. Finally the speaker discussed some pos- 
sible objections to such a measure and declared that the enactment of 
a statute establishing high requirements for high-school licenses would 
make the high schools the true people’s colleges. 

Dean James E. Russell of the Teachers College, New York, in the 
course of his remarks, which followed, urged that there should be no 
blanket-certificate, but that certificates should be issued on the basis of 
examinations in the subjects which the candidate proposed to teach, 
and a teacher should not be allowed to teach a subject not covered by 
his certificate. 

Professor Charles De Garmo, of Cornell University, thought that 
the discussion so far had been unduly occupied with the question of 
the candidate’s scholarship to the neglect of professional training. 
The speaker deprecated the fact that the competition of women teachers 
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was rapidly driving men from the high schools, and he believed a 
remedy for this evil was to be found by insisting more strongly upon 
the professional element in the teacher’s training. 

In the more general discussion that followed not a little opposition 
was developed to the proposed requirement of the arts course as a pre- 
liminary to the certification of high-school teachers. Some of the 
principals seemed to feel that such a limitation would exclude from 
the schools many teachers of character and ability and the debate 
failed to discover any great degree of unanimity in regard to the 
qualifications of secondary teachers. 

Tuesday evening the convocation listened to an address by Presi- 
dent Harper, of the University of Chicago, on “ Waste in Education.” 
President Harper’s paper was an able and incisive criticism of the 
waste of effort and resources in our educational system from the ele- 


mentary school up to the university. 
FREDERICK H. Howarp 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
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Life and Remains of the Rev. R. H. Quick. Edited by F. Storr. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1899. 


THESE memoirs, consisting chiefly of an autobiography, selected, 
as the editor states, out of forty notebooks, cannot fail to possess excep- 
tional interest for the teaching profession on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Nor will this be diminished by the fact that, so far as English primary 
schools are concerned, most of the more serious defects which Mr. 
Quick denounces or ridicules have now disappeared, ¢. g., the undue 
exaltation of the three r’s, payment by individual results, monotonous 
and unintelligent reading, and mechanical instruction generally. 
Indeed, the history of a pioneer in the path of progress must always 
be a fascinating one and full of useful lessons for the future. 

With regard, however, to elementary education Mr. Quick is hardly 
fair in his strictures upon such well-known authorities as Mr. Sharpe 
and Sir J. Fitch, formerly chief inspectors of schools, and either mini- 
mizes or ignores the great reforms they inaugurated not only in “the 
mechanical working of the code” but in the whole system of which it 
is the embodiment. It is also a matter of common knowledge that 
these improvements received the hearty support of their colleagues. 
Moreover, his criticisms of the code itself (that of 1880), though in 
some respects thoroughly deserved, are too sweeping to command the 
assent of even its most stalwart opponents. Thus: “I suppose the 
code is so bad, because it represents collective folly, which is much 
more capable of expression than collective wisdom ;”’ or, “ one would 
think, to hear these teachers and managers, that the code with its six 
standards was the work, not of the Privy Council, but of the Almighty, 
and that the capacities of children had been formed with constant refer- 
ence to it.” 

His generalizations, too, are of much the same character and appear 
to be based on imperfect data. He asserts, for example, with little or 
no reservation, that “it will be found that out of the five hours a day 
or twenty-five hours a week spent in school, hardly an hour is given to 
mental training ;” and again, as regards the teaching of history and 
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geography, that “though he (the boy) may be proud of his learning, 
he has no interest in any character or event in history, or in any place 
beyond his dwelling-place, and his so-called knowledge is merely 
verbal knowledge, which will soon vanish and leave no trace behind.” 
The same remark, though in a less degree, applies to what he says 
respecting religious teaching in elementary schools.. No doubt it is 
often dull, formal, and perfunctory, but this is by no means the gen- 
eral rule, and it is much to be doubted if Mr. Quick’s own pupils 
would have been able to solve the riddle he propounded to the lads of 
a country Sunday-school, viz., whether “our Lord was alive before he 
was born at Bethlehem.” He is on firmer ground in his estimate of 
the English commercial view of education, 7. ¢., the obtaining a precise 
“quid pro quo” for the money expended by the state. In fact it must 
be admitted that the average “‘man in the street,” including the “ supe- 
rior person,” is not enamored of the “new learning ”’ and in his heart 
of hearts does not believe in it, even after more than a quarter of a 
century of national education. The intellectual table is loaded with 
a feast of good things and “the three r’s” are no longer the “‘ piéce de 
résistance,” but |the requisite appetite has not yet been created—a 
remarkable contrast to the prevailing sentiment in the United 
States, where the public school has become almost an object of 
worship. : 

Taken as a whole, however, Vr. Quick’s view of English national 
education is so pessimistic that an outsider might imagine that its con- 
dition at the present day is no better than it was in 1870. Thus 
writing in 1889 he tells us that “in the schoolroom, especially, every 
old practice, however obviously absurd, is maintained till it is thrust 
out by a clamour for something else,” and that “the officials see things 
from a bad standing-point for understanding them, and the head 
inspectors cannot see the wood for the trees.’ Such statements, except, 
perhaps, to a limited extent, are not justified by the facts; and Car- 
lyle’s “thinking man,” the enemy of the “‘ Princes of Darkness,” is to 
be found quite as much among common folk, such as teachers, inspect- 
ors, permanent officials, and parliamentary “ bosses” as in the ranks of 
philosophers and theorists. 

On the other hand it is interesting to note how much there is in 
common between Mr. Quick and Colonel Parker of Quincy and Chi- 
cago fame, this being particularly noticeable in the latter’s 7adks on 
Pedagogics. Thus Quick makes the scholar’s “interest” the one thing 
needful and denies that knowledge is an end in itself. ‘“ Unless interest 
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is aroused,” he says, “the mind (of the young at least) does not and 
cannot work.” 

“G. D. (Grant Duff) measures everything by the knowledge 
acquired. I would measure everything by the activity and strength 
of intellect produced.” “When the mind is aroused and is on the 
lookout to observe and compare and store up, it acquires rapidly things 
that no amount of teaching can knock in.” ‘‘When ‘omne scibile’ 
was supposed to be contained in the writings of Aristotle and of 
Thomas Aquinas, there seemed some sense in speaking of learning as 
a finite act. But now the ‘scibile’ stretches in all directions to 
infinity.” 

“The human educator, so far as he comes up to-the true idea, is 
like the divine Educator.” ‘One would certainly suppose that the 
mind, like the body, would be developed by exercise, and further that 
it would find pleasure in the exercise best suited for it; but we start 
with the assumption that boys will not like their work, and therefore 
we put them through it like a drill.” 

We now come to Mr. Quick’s discussion of secondary education in 
general and of “public schools” in particular, a system of which a 
French cynic has said, ‘‘c’est le meilleur du monde et c’est exécrable.” 


And here both his dicta and criticisms are extremely instructive and 


valuable, his wide theoretical knowledge having been supplemented by 
many years of practical experience, not only at middle-class schools 
such as Hurstpierpoint and Cranleigh, but also at Harrow. It is evi- 
dent, however, that his mind was colored (not to say warped) throughout 
by his own early training, which, as his biographer states, “had left him 
profoundly dissatisfied with existing methods,” so that he “felt assured 
that even if he failed he could not well do worse than his own masters 
had done for him.” He was also of a very sensitive nature, and seems 
not to have been of strong physique. Hence he felt more keenly than 
most boys the so-called ‘“‘knocking into shape” of his early days. 
*“* How well I remember,” he says, “what I suffered in this way nearly 
thirty years ago!” #. ¢., on the subject of home and the instruction 
received there. ‘‘My own school life taught me that a boy is happy or 
miserable according as he is liked or disliked by his companions.” 
Again one of his colleagues at Harrow remarks: “Of all that savoured 
or seemed to savour of “y8pis, or brutality, or injustice, he was abso- 
lutely intolerant, and the indignation which would flash out at anything 
of the kind gained him the nickname of ‘Old Fireworks’—a most 
appropriate title.” 
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Mr. Quick’s advice as to punishments, though not altogether coin- 
ciding with modern ideas, is nevertheless sound common sense. Here 
are two examples: (1) “The right plan is to annex certain penalties to 
those trifling offences which will become inconveniently frequent if not 
noticed, and then to exact these penalties with a mechanical and so 
feelingless precision.” (2) “The master must take care that in his 
anxiety to prevent the recurrence of the offence he does not threaten 
more than he will be able to carry out.” Nor does he believe that 
punishments can be avoided. ‘The reformers say, ‘cease to make the 
work unpleasant and you may give up punishing ;’ but this is a mon 
sequitur. fa boy is to do his work because he feels pleasure in doing 
it, he must find more pleasure than he would find in anything else. 
And here the case of the enemies of punishment breaks down entirely, 
for it is only Lady Jane Greys who prefer Plato to hunting, and even if 
I could get my boys to like reading Moliére, I couldn’t possibly get 
most of them to like it better than skating or watching a cricket match.” 

On the vexed question of the comparative advantages of day and 
boarding schools, Quick decides in favor of the latter, but considers 
that the system of masters’ houses (as at Harrow, Eton, etc.) is far prefer- 
able to that of boarding houses, 7. ¢., where “the boys live in the school 
buildings and are maintained out of the common funds of the school.” 


This arrangement (known as the hostel) obtains largely in some of the 
more modern public schools and the new county schools, and in certain 
respects resembles the “vie de caserne” of the French “internats,” 
though most of the objectionable features of these lycées, such as the 
constant espionage of the usher, are not to be found in their English 


counterparts. 

As regards defects in teaching even in the best public schools, where 
good salaries are paid and the masters are “the very pick of the 
universities,” Mr. Quick considers that the instruction is too didactic 
and that “‘ whatever may be the cause, our men here (7. ¢., at Harrow) 
do not take much interest in the theory of their profession.” This he 
attributes first and foremost to their being overworked. “If a man 
has a form of thirty-five boys, a pupil-room of thirty-five other boys, 
and the management of a boarding house besides, it is quite impossible 
that he can have leisure to think what he is doing.” “Another great 
mischief is that men are distracted by having a lot of pupils in differ- 
ent parts of the school. Another is that every man teaches as he likes 
without troubling himself about the methods of the man below him or 
above him.” 
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The next important matter with which Mr. Quick deals is the sys- 
tematized cramming for entrance scholarships, for which boys begin 
their training at twelve, and even ten, years of age. This, as every 
student of English education is aware, has created a host of establish- 
ments for the express purpose of securing these prizes, large fees being 
charged by experts in the art. “I firmly believe,” he observes, “ that 
these competitions do harm. In the first place, they lead to unhealthy 
forcing of clever boys, and secondly they limit the instruction given 
in preparatory schools. Again, as Montaigne says, we must remember 
that boys have both bodies and minds, and that we cannot separate 
them. But this is just what our present system tries to do. You 
headmasters, who are always fishing for clever ‘boys, poison the water 
to bring the fish to the top.” 

He also shows the evils of cramming in connection with examina- 
tions generally, and lays his finger on what is the vitiating principle of 
English education, not only in public schools, but also in universities, 
viz., the divorce of instruction from examination and the arrangement 
of the examinees in order of merit, which necessitates the setting of 
questions that “admit of the most definite answers.” ‘ Directly you 
make the examiner one man and the instructor another, the instructor 
has to prepare his pupils to impress the examiner, and their answers 
may be no real index of their knowledge or their intelligence.” In 
common, however, with many other thinkers, who deplore the per- 
nicious results of these competitive examinations, he is unable to 
prescribe a satisfactory remedy. All that he suggests is “taking as 
examination subjects only such things as cannot be crammed: math- 
ematics, unprepared translation, composition, and the like.” 

At present the training of teachers in England is confined to those 
in elementary schools, a “ public school” (such as Eton, Harrow, 
etc.) having been caustically defined as one “ where they don’t know 
how to teach.’”’ At all events the instruction in the latter, includ- 
ing grammar schools, is for the most part entirely empirical, at least 
so far as the junior teachers are concerned. Hence Mr. Quick, like 
other educational reformers, insists upon the need of the training of 
teachers in secondary as well as primary schools. It is true, as he 
says, that “in every profession a man’s excellence depends on the 
unexaminable part of him, not on the examinable;” but on the other 
hand, even the staunchest anti-theorists must allow that “‘ examinations 
secure to some extent, at least, that the teacher has thought about what 
he is doing and why he is doing it; and, further, that he knows the 
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best that has been thought and done by other people.” About 1882 
certain “‘esprits remuants ” at Cambridge succeeded in establishing a 
course of lectures on “the History, Theory, and Practice of Educa- 
tion.” At first these were well attended, though chiefly by women, 
but the audience gradually dwindled to ten, and Mr. Quick regretfully 
admits that, “of course, the whole thing has been pronounced a 
failure.” His ideas, too, were scouted by Dr. Ridding, the then head 
master of Winchester, though Mr. Quick effectively disposes of his 
arguments by pointing out that they were directed against foes of 
straw. “ Ridding has great aptitude for the construction of guys, 
and when he has provided himself with these adversaries he shows 
them no mercy. Here are some specimens of them: ‘Zhe theory of 
education is to be the panacea for the schoolmaster’s failures.’ Here 
is another: ‘Examination in a theory of education is a training for 
teachers superior or equal to practical acquaintance.’” Such state- 


ments, of course, do not affect the question at issue, and no one would 
dream of accepting them. Indeed, even the most pronounced advo- 
cate of the training of teachers would never maintain that there is any 
such “royal road” to pedagogical success. In Mr. Quick’s words 
what we require is: (1) “ Men of insight to examine into the true 
theory of education ; (2) men who will make it their business to find 


out what course education is taking on the continent and in the United 
States; (3) men to show us how best to do what we are now trying 
to do.” In fact a knowledge of pedagogy is as essential to the teacher 
as of mathematics to the engineer. 

Mr. Quick does not seem to regard psychology as of any practical 
value in teaching, and cannot, therefore, be considered “up to date” 
in this respect. At the same time it must be conceded that with our 
present limited data we can only understand children empirically and 
that a science of education cannot yet be constructed. 

One of the pleasantest parts of these memoirs is devoted to a diary 
of the early life of the author’s two children, Dora and Oliver; and, 
though, as his biographer remarks, ‘“‘ Quick had no knowledge of 
physiology or of psychology in its modern developments,” yet the 
chronicle has evidently been kept with great care and observation, and 
as such must commend itself to every lover of “child-study.” The 
chapters on Language and Memory are also of considerable interest, 
especially the section dealing with “ mastery” as against “ impres- 
sionist ’ methods in the teaching of the former, the conclusion being 
that, judged by results, it is a case of “ six of one and half a dozen of 
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the other.” The “ Varia” with which the memoirs conclude are none 
the less entertaining because of their heterogeneousness, and show the 
same keenness of perception as in educational matters. Americans, 
too, will appreciate the following estimate of the present commissioner 
of education : “ Mr. Harris I take to be one of the best specimens of 
our American cousins I have met with. It is astonishing to find a 
man with energy that suffices for so many pursuits. He is great in 
Hegelian philosophy, which affects all his thoughts, and he is editor 
of a journal of philosophy. Then comes his wonderful activity in the 
school-world. He is now going to make a study of the educational 
system of England.” In brief, these records exhibit to us a man of 
broad sympathies and independent thought, without pedantry or con- 
ventionalism, and, above all, an earnest seeker after truth, ‘the wooing 
and possession of which form the sovereign good of human nature.” 
ARTHUR E. BERNAYS 
CHICAGO Oxford University 
July 1899 


Introduction to the Study of History. By Cu. V. LANGLOIS AND 
Cu. Seicnopos. Translated by G. G. Berry. With a 


Preface by F. YorK PoweELi. New York, 1898, 350 pp. 


Tuis is a book of great importance to all students and teachers of 
history. Its value, however, consists not in any discussion of the teach- 
ing of history, for this is but briefly touched upon; nor yet in any 
additions to the methodology of history, for it contains little that is 
new to anyone who knows his Bernheim; but in the fact that it sum- 
marizes, in terse and telling phrase, the existing theory and practice of 
historical investigation and composition. For this reason even master 
workmen of the guild of historians may find it useful, while for appren- 
tices it is indispensable. Moreover, nothing would so quickly or 
surely raise the status of history in secondary schools as a thorough 
familiarity on the part of the teachers with the principles of historical 
criticism and interpretation. The need of the’hour in high schools is 
not for more pedagogy, but more scholarship, of the sort that will 
vitalize the dry skeleton of the subject. This book, therefore, must 
take its place among the few which every progressive teacher will read, 
reread, and annotate. In Bacon’s phrase, this is one of the books to 
be chewed and digested. 
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The division by topics is as follows: 

Book I, Preliminary Studies: (1) The Search for Documents, (2) 
Auxiliary Sciences. 

Book II, Analytical Operations: (1) External and (2) Internal 
Criticism. 

Book III, Synthetic Operations: (1) General Conditions of His- 
torical Construction, (2) Grouping of Facts, (3) Constructive Reason- 
ing, (4) General Formule, (5) Exposition. 

Appendix: History Teaching in France. 

In contrast to the general excellence of the work, several curious 
limitations may be noted. In the first place, the attitude of the authors 
toward their predecessors is never generous, sometimes not even just. 
Freeman is condemned mainly, it would appear, on the authority of a 
flippant review. Droysen’s Grundriss is dismissed as “heavy, con- 
fused, and pedantic beyond all imagination.” And even Bernheim, who 


furnishes most of the ideas and terms for the present work, often 
receives less than simple justice. Again, history is conceived and 
treated exclusively in the subjective sense, as a record of past events, 
never in the objective sense, as a series of events with a causal nexus; 
consequently only those sciences are classed as auxiliary which aid in 
the interpretation of documents, while others, such as geography, which 
are indispensable for the interpretation of objective history, are roundly 


declared to be of no use whatever to the historian. And, finally, not- 
withstanding the authors’ severity toward the ignorance of foreign 
tongues, still common among French scholars, their own command 
of foreign literature is not all that might be desired. Of Spanish and 
Italian they make little, if any, use. Their knowledge of historical 
work, and even historical literature, in English-speaking lands is, as 
Professor Powell remarks, meager in the extreme. And the German 
works seem to be frequently quoted at second hand; for example, 
Boeckh’s Encyclopidie und Methodologie der philologischen Wissen- 
schaften. Among the other foreign works which are barely men- 
tioned is Altamira’s Za Ensefanza de la Historia, while the following 
are not even named: Trojano, Za Storia come Scienza Sociale ; 
Barth, Die Philosophie der Geschichte; Hall, Methods of Teaching 
and Studying History; and even Hinsdale, How to Study and Teach 
History. 

It is fortunate, however, that these defects, while marring somewhat 
the symmetry of the work, do not seriously impair its usefulness, espe- 
cially for American students. With Freeman, Andrew’s Droysen, 
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and Hinsdale at hand they can fill in for themselves the chief 


lacune. 
EDWARD VAN RoBINSON 


Rock IsLAND HIGH SCHOOL 


A Junior Latin Book. By Joun C. Rorre, Ph.D., and Walter 
Dennison, Ph.D., of the University of Michigan. Allyn & 
Bacon. 

THE general appearance of this book is quite prepossessing, and it 
is by no means faint praise to say that in typographical features it is 
no discredit to the series in which it belongs. 

The text consists of three pages of Aesopian Fables, twenty-two 
pages of Roman History, twenty-two pages of Viri Romae, thirty-nine 
pages from Nepos, and two books of Caesar’s Gallic War. The Fables 
and Roman History are from Jacobs and Déring’s Lateinisches Ele- 
mentarbuch, the selections from Viri Romae and Nepos are from 
Rolfe’s editions, and the text of the Caesar is taken from Kelsey’s edi- 
tion of the Gallic War. The selections from Viri Romae are Julius 
Caesar, Cicero, and Augustus ; those fron: Nepos are Miltiades, Themis- 
tocles, Pausanias, Epaminondas, Hamilcar, Hannibal, and Cato. 

There are twenty-six pages of introductory matter, devoted in part 
to explanatory remarks about the Fables, Roman History, and Viri 
Romae, but principally to the two subjects, the Life and Works of 
Nepos and the Roman Art of War. No mention is made of Caesar in 
the introduction, since a sketch of his career appears in the text. 
There is an abundance of maps and there are also plans of military 
movements and fortifications. 

The long vowels are all marked, a difficult task that appears to 
have been done with great care. There are very few of the inevitable 
misprints to be found in any first edition, and the few that occur are 
sO apparent that they can lead no one astray. In fact, in the entire 
book there is only one indication of carelessness, and that is in the 
division of words into syllables. Too much can hardly be said against 
the ordinary rules of Latin syllabification, but it is certainly not teo 
much to expect consistency in some system. Yet we find oppug-narent 
(p- 99, 1. 1) and oppu-gnarunt (p. ror, l. 17); epis-tulam (p. 87, 1. 21) 
and epi-stulam (p. 91, 1. 14); fru-straberis (p. 104, 1. 1), and magis- 
trorum (p. 61, 1. 16); ho-stem (p. 103, 1. 8) and obtes-tata (p. 35, l. 7). 
These instances are sufficient for illustration. 
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The notes are quite full, and at the beginning, are adapted to work 
of the most elementary character. Scattered along through the gram- 
matical references and the historical explanations are many sugges- 
tions that cannot fail to be helpful and stimulating. A special effort 
seems to have been made to warn the student faithfully against the 
common errors of translation. 

Following the notes are exercises in writing Latin, covering about 
twenty-eight pages. The sentences for translation are based upon the 
Latin text, and there pupils must look for vocabulary and models of 
construction. In each exercise some syntactical point is emphasized. 
The vocabulary at the end of the book seems to be entirely adequate, 
but has no special features. 

Teachers have often, and justly, complained that it is unwise to 
spend so large a part of the time in reading the monotonous chron- 
icles of Caesar, when there is available so much biography and history 
that are both helpful and interesting. The /unior Latin Book cer- 
tainly furnishes variety, and, what is a matter of serious consideration 
in some quarters, this variety is secured at the price of one volume. 
The book, therefore, deserves careful consideration from all teachers 


of Latin in secondary schools. 
FRANK A. GALLUP 
COLGATE ACADEMY 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Discussions in Education. By Francis A. WALKER. Henry 
Holt & Co. 1899. 


PRESIDENT WALKER turned his attention to education when in 
middle life. During his lifetime he was doubtless known as an educator 
chiefly through his splendid administration of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. His popular reputation was as an economist 
rather than as a leader in educational thought. How thoroughly he 
studied and clearly grasped many of the leading problems of the edu- 
cational field is clearly shown in this volume, which comprises the most 
important addresses and papers of which he was the author. The book 
is divided into four main groups, the first comprising papers upon 
technological education, the second upon manual education, the third 
those upon the teaching of arithmetic, and the fourth upon various 
college problems. All of these papers have been more or less widely 
known, though perhaps those upon the teaching of arithmetic have 
attracted the most general attention on account of the studies upon 
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which they were based and upon the somewhat novel conclusions to 
which they tend. As a monument to the educational service of General 
Walker, the book would have its place in educational literature, but the 
scope and power of the contents make the work a permanent contri- 
bution to the development of educational thought and principle. The 
subjects treated cover almost every phase of formal education. In the 
discussions of technological education and manual education, President 
Walker’s words have the force of expert authority, while upon such 
questions as secondary schools, higher education, and normal training 
in teacher’s colleges his views have the interest that always attaches to 
the words of a clear sighted and brilliant observer. It is certainly well 
worth while that these scattered educational essays and addresses should 
be thus brought together in permanent and significant form. 
C. H. THURBER 


Talks to Teachers on Psychology: and to Students on some of Life’s 
Ideals. By Witviam James. Henry Holt & Co. 1899. 


PROFESSOR JAMES is the psychologist who writes like a novelist. 
Doubtless, there are novels to be iound more fascinating than these 
Talks to Teachers, but there are no other Talks to Teachers to be com- 
pared to them in attractiveness and informality of presentation. That 
some other title was not chosen for the book may well be a matter for 
regret: Talks to Teachers on Psychology is a very formidable phrase. 
Teachers as a body are by no means fond of being talked to on psy- 
chology. It will be a revelation to many who read this book to find 
that psychology is really interesting. It will be stil] more of a revela- 
tion to find that the psychologist can be delightfully entertaining in 
talking about so frightful a subject as the application of-psychology to 
pedagogy. All the topics one might expect are here, but many of 
them are under new names. There is interest, attention, memory, 
apperception, and the will, to be sure, but there are also the Stream of 
Consciousness, the Child as a Behaving Organism, Education and 
Behavior, Native and Acquired Reactions, and the like. Thus there 
is a reasonable variety introduced into the old technical jargon. Con- 
cluding the book are three Talks to Students the subjects being: 
The Gospel of Relaxation, On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings, 
and What makes a Life Significant? It is doubtless a sad fact that an 
overwhelining majority of teachers either never have had their attention 
attracted to psychology, or have been repelled from it by a formal and 


it 
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uninteresting presentation of the subject. Let those who have never 
tried begin with this book of Professor James, and let those who have 
passed up their psychology try it just once more, not as a grind, but 
with the distinct expectation of finding it a pleasure. That Professor 
James stands for a certain definite position in psychology is well known 
in the guild. Equally well known is the fact that his position, what- 
ever it may be, commands respect. But that some psychologists may 
differ with him on some points is a matter of little importance in esti- 
mating the purpose of this book. Rare are the qualities of charm and 
attractiveness in pedagogical literature, and these this work possesses in 
fullest measure, while the truth of its content is vouched for by the 
eminent scholarly rank of its author. C. H. THURBER 


The Gate to Virgil. By CLARENCE W. GLEason, A.M., Master in 
the Roxbury Latin School. Ginn & Company. 


THE text is the first book of the Aeneid. In lines 1-100 the sylla- 
bles that receive the ictus are all marked and the division into feet is 
shown. In lines 1oo—200 the accented syllables are marked, and in 
lines 200—300 the feet are indicated. Cases of elision are everywhere 
indicated by change of type and the caesural pauses are marked. 
Below the text of the poem there is a prose ordo, and at the bottom of 
the page Latin synonyms are given. 

Notes, helps to scansion, a map, vocabulary, and some illustrations 
accompany the text, and they seem to have been prepared with care. 
There is nothing essential, however, which is not found in any good 
school edition of Virgil, and it is difficult to imagine a class of stu- 
dents that would require such a book. There is no such chasm to 


cross here as was bridged by the Gate to the Anabasis. 


FrankK A. GALLUP 
COLGATE ACADEMY 


Hamilton, N. Y. 


The Meaning of Education and other Essays and Addresses. 
By Murray ButLer. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
London. 


It is rather late in the day to publish a notice of this work of Dr. 
Butler’s which is, doubtless, as well known as any educational book 
that has appeared in this country these many years. The work is a 
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collection of essays and addresses which in their original form contrib- 
uted largely to the building of that eminent reputation as an educa- 
tional leader which Dr. Butler so deservedly enjoys. This reputation 
has been gained (and if proof were needed, the book before us fur- 
nishes an abundance) not by condescending ever to tickling the ears 
of the groundlings but by the serious and scholarly discussion of 
educational problems of fundamental importance by a trained and 
acute thinker. The author’s style, it need hardly be said, is such that 
one may always read what he writes without loss of one’s linguistic 
self-respect. The last year or two have been singularly productive of 
educational books of first-class importance from our own writers. 
Dr. Butler’s book, that of Professor Hanus to be reviewed next month, 
Russell’s Higher Schools of Germany, James’ Talks on Psychology and 
Life’s Ideals, and Dutton’s Social Side of Education(?) constitute a 
group in which the teaching profession ofthe United States may well 
take satisfaction. 

While a thread of unity runs through Dr. Butler’s book, the topics 
treated in the several chapters are on the surface so divergent that it is 
difficult to make a brief description that shall adequately describe. 
These topics are: The Meaning of Education, What Knowledge is of 
Most Worth ? Is there a New Education ? Democracy and Education, 
The American College and the American University, The Function of 
the Secondary School, The Reform of Secondary Education in the 
United States. 

The belief that controls all these papers is in the words of the author 
threefold: first, that education, in the broad sense in which I use the 
term, is the most important of human interests, since it deals with the 
preservation of the culture and efficiency that we have inherited, and 
with their extension and development ; second, that this human interest 
can and should be studied in a scientific spirit and by a scientific 
method; and, third, that in a democracy at least an education is a 
failure that does not relate itself to the duties and opportunities of 
citizenship. 

There is much that is admirably quotable in these pages. Indeed, 
the indolent editor could spare himself many tedious hours of toil by 
liberal reference to his book. One strong bit only on the subject that 
must be brought to the front and kept to the front in our educational 
work can here be given: “ The signs of malnutrition and weakness, 
as described, for example, by Warner, and the laws of mental and phys- 
ical fatigue, as arrived at by such investigations as those of Mosso and 
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Burgerstein, are about as familiar to teachers in colleges and prepara- 
tory schools-as are the laws of Manu. And yet they affect vitally every 
young man or young woman who enters a schoolroom or college. No 
amount of thundering eloquence on the value of the ancient classics, 
no emphasis upon character as the sole end of education, can make 
amends for our failure to study the facts dealing with the physical and 
physiological elements in education, and for our delay in applying 
them. We need to be strongly reminded that wickedness is closely 
akin to weakness, and then to consider the moral consequences of our 
physiological ignorance.” 

With this sample we recommend the work to all teachers who are 
willing to be made to think. 

C. H. THURBER 


NOTES 


A PAMPHLET has been issued giving a summary of the proceedings of 
the meetings of the Conference of Uniform Entrance Requirements in Eng- 
lish, covering the years 1894-1899. Itcertainly is a great service to have the 
proceedings of this conference, whose work has had such wide influence, all 
brought together in brief and systematic form. The recommendations of the 
conference have been frequently published, with the exception of those made 
at the fifth meeting, which was held in New York May 2oth and 3oth, 1899. 
At this time the following important new recommendations were made : 

“That the books set for reading and practice for the years 1903, 1904, 
and 1905, be the following : 

“‘Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice and Julius Cesar, the Sir Roger 
de Coverley papers in Zhe Spectator, Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wake- 
field; Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner, Scott’s [vanhoe, Carlyle’s Essay 
on Burns; Tennyson’s The Princess; Lowell’s The Vision of Sir Launfal; 
George Eliot’s St/as Marner. 

“ That the books set for study and practice for the years 1903, 1904, and 
1905, be the following : 

“‘Shakespeare’s Macbeth; Milton’s Lycidas, Comus, L’Allegro, and 
Penseroso; Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America; Macaulay's 
Essays on Milton and Addison.” 

It was also voted : 

“The conference recognizes that any .college admitting students by 
certificate may accept equivalents for any of the books on the prescribed 
list.”” 

The report of the committee appointed at the previous meeting to pre- 
pare a list of books for voluntary reading was adopted, and is presented in 
the pamphlet, accompanied by the statement that the list is offered by the 
conference in the hope that it may prove of service to teachers in guiding 
the boys and girls at home. The list is too long to reprint here. The whole 
pamphlet is of great value to English teachers, and can doubtless be 
obtained by applying to Professor Albert S. Cook, secretary of the confer- 
ence, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Ong of the important educational documents of the year is the report of 
the Committee on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools, presented 
at the meeting of the National Educational Association at Los Angeles, 
during the summer. The SCHOOL REVIEW has already published some of 
the recommendations made by the committee. One of the most important 
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features of the report for secondary teachers is a list of one hundred books 
for high schools, prepared by Principal J. C. Hanna of Oak Park. Other 
topics of special interest to secondary schools are: “ Establishing Libraries 
in Villages,” “Supplementary Reading,” “Hints for Cataloguing Small 
Libraries,” ‘“‘ Aids and Guides to Library Work,” ‘‘ Work of Certain Typical 
Libraries,” and “ Schoolroom Libraries.’”” The document will be published 
in the Proceedings of the National Educational Association, and separate 
pamphlets can also be obtained from Secretary Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
Minn. 


AkTHUR MCDONALD, specialist in the Bureau of Education, has pub- 
lished an “ Experimental Study of Children, including Anthropometrical 
and Psycho-Physical Measurements of Washington School Children, with a 
Bibliography of the subject.” Some 23,000 children in all are represented 
in these studies. In addition to the special study of the Washington school 
children, there are chapters devoted respectively to ‘‘ Measurements of child- 
ren in the United States,” ‘‘ Measurements of school children in Europe,” 
and an extensive description of the psycho-physical instruments of precision 
in the laboratory of the Bureau of Education. The description of the instru- 
ments is accompanied by numerous illustrations representing not only the 
instruments, but also the method of using them. An extensive list of makers 
of psycho-physical and anthropometrical instruments is appended to the work. 
This study will constitute chapters 21-25 of the report of the commissioner 
of education for 1897-8. A great deal of interesting information is here 
collected that would be only with difficulty found elsewhere. 


Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, superintendent of public schools in Philadelphia, 
has prepared a report on home study, presented to the board of education 
of that city. From this report we quote the following sensible paragraph : 
“The value of the independent and unaided study of text-books should not 
be overlooked in the education of children. The preparation of lessons will 
cultivate the habits of reading and study, which are invaluable not only to the 
student but to the individual in after life. The neglect of this in the elemen- 
tary schools will be especially apparent in the higher schools, and involve a 
loss of time there in training pupils to the habits of study. No pupil should 
be sent from the elementary schools to the higher schools who has not been 
trained to habits of careful and attentive study, and who does not know 
how to learn lessons from the printed page.” 


AT the request of the Society for the Propagation of Foreign Languages 
in France, the authorities of the Universal Exposition of 1900 have organ- 
ized an international congress of the teaching of living languages, which will 
be held in the Palais des Congrés during five days, beginning Tuesday, the 
24th day of July. The congress will be divided into three sections. The 
first will occupy itself with methods of teaching — the division between oral 
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and written work and the use of books: “ intuitive” teaching, object lessons, 
concert exercise, singing ; teaching of grammar; literature ; modifications 
according to nature of school establishment, age, and development of pupils. 
The second section deals with the technical and commercial sides of the 
teaching, and with courses for adults—lectures, reading rooms, polyglot 
clubs, etc. The third section will be devoted to questions of propagating 
such studies, and to international relations, travel, scholarships, exchange of 
pupils between different countries, circulating libraries and international cor- 
respondence, and “universal” language, etc. Members will be chosen from 
each country to report on papers which may be presented. All reports will 
have to be handed in by the Ist of June, 1900. The subscription is five 
francs. 


Bird-Lore continues to present matters of interest to all lovers of birds, 
and, indeed, to lovers of nature. It is a valuable addition to any school 
library, and The Macmillan Company has done a real service in inaugurating 
this useful publication. 


PROFESSOR ALBERT BUSHNELL HART has edited for schools and readers 
a Source-Book of American History. It is published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. The book opens with an attractive facsimile of the Mayflower Com- 
pact, taken from Bradford’s history. In the words of the preface, the book 
is ‘an attempt to do for the study of American history what the photographer 
does for the study of art—to collect a brief series of illustrations which, with- 


out including a hundredth part of the whole field, may give examples of the 


things most important to know.”’ There are chapters on the “ Use of Sources,”’ 
“Material for Source Study,” “The Sources in Secondary Schools,” “The 
Sources in Normal Schools,” and “Subjects for Topical Study from Sources.” 
The extracts are arranged in twenty-one chapters in chronological order, 
beginning with the “Discovery of the New World,” and closing with the 
“ Spanish War,” 1895-1899. There are only four illustrations. No attempt 
is made to present facsimiles of the documents quoted, though the antique 
style of spelling is preserved in the case of the older authorities. Whether 
the source method of study is used in the secondary school or not, this book 
will be invaluable as a work of reference in the school library. 


MEssrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY have issued a catalogue of 
authors whose works they publish, prefaced with a sketch of the firm. The 
work has been edited with great care and is, from every point of view, a fine 
piece of bookmaking. It is, indeed, a catalogue de luxe. The biographical 
sketches given of each author are, in themselves, of great value. The 
frontispiece to the book is a fine full-page engraving of the six great authors 
whose complete works are published only by Houghton, Mifflin & Company: 
Longfellow, Lowell, Hawthorne, Whittier, Holmes and Emerson. The 
development of literature in America is so closely associated with the firm of 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company that the historical sketch of their business 
which introduces the book is by no means its least interesting feature. This 
artistic and valuable catalogue may be obtained of the publishers for 25 
cents. 


Dr. WILLIAM E. CaIrns, of the University of Wisconsin, has prepared an 
Introduction to Rhetoric (Ginn & Company) which aims to give within reason- 
able compass a thoroughly elementary course in rhetoric and English compo- 
sition. Stress is laid chiefly on style, but invention receives quite extended 
treatment. The author’s ideas are that rhetoric must be presented as a 
reasonable study, and that the pupil should study style and invention together 
and that every exercise that he writes should be criticised both as regards 
diction, sentence structure, etc., and as a whole composition. Since style and 
invention cannot he made to occupy the same space at the same time, the 
plan adopted is that of an independent treatment of each with a series of 
cross-references in the suggestions for exercises. The book is by no means 
formidable in size and that in itself is an attraction. 


MEssrs. BENJ. H. SANBORN & COMPANY have undertaken the publication 
of the Cambridge Literature Series, which will be under the editorial super- 
vision of Thomas Hall, Jr., instructor in English in Harvard University. 
Several numbers have already been issued. Number three of the series is 
furnished by Zhe Princess, edited by Professor L. W. Smith, of Cotner 
University. 


The Beacon Biographies is a new literary venture undertaken by Small, 
Maynard & Company, the editorial management being in charge of M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe. Five volumes have already been issued: Robert EZ. Lee, by 
W. P. Trent; Phillips Brooks, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe; /. 2. Lowell, by 
Edward E. Hale, Jr.; Daniel Webster, by Norman Hapgood; David G. Far- 
vagut, by James Barnes. The series is intended in time to include the lives 
in brief compass of the most notable figures in American history. The books 
are exceedingly artistic, and the authors represent a high standard of literary 
excellency. Everything that a reader would ordinarily care to know is given 
by writers of special competence. Each volume is equipped with a frontis- 
piece portrait, calendar of important dates, and a brief bibliography for 
further reading. Among the many volumes in preparation are the following: 
John James Audubon, by John Burroughs; Edwin Booth, by Charles Town- 
send Copeland; /ohn Brown, by Joseph Edgar Chamberlain; Aaron Burr, 
by Henry Childs Merwin; James Fenimore Cooper, by W. B. Shubrick Cly- 
mer; Nathaniel Hawthorne, by Mrs. James T. Fields; Benjamin Franklin, 
by Lindsay Swift. 


Observational Geometry by William T. Campbell (Harper & Brothers), 
is a decidedly unique text-book. There are over three hundred illustrations 
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among which are the following: King’s Chapel, Shuswap Lake, On the 
Thames, Faneuil Hall, Shakespeare’s House, the Pyramids of Egypt, Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters at Cambridge, the Castle of Chillon, Field Artillery, 
Railroad Junction, Tower of London, Mount Fuji, Cloud Cap Mountain, and 
a Medicine Man’s Lodge, etc.; but the Medicine Man’s Lodge by Odserva- 
tional Geometry is shown to be a cone, the Tower of London a cylinder, the 
Castle of Chillon atruncated pyramid, Washington's Headquarters a frustum, 
the Pyramids of Egypt pyramids, of course, Shuswap Lake a plane surface, 
since it happens to be a calm day. It is certainly thoroughly pedagogical to 
teach observational geometry in such a way that pupils will learn that there 
are such things as frustums, cones, pyramids, cylinders and the like outside of 
the hieroglyphical figures in the text-book. On the face of the question it 
looks like an impossibility for a teacher to fail to interest his students in such 
geometrical study as this. The book is surely the very essence of mathe- 
matical romance. 


THE School Journal celebrates its silver anniversary by issuing a beauti- 
fully illustrated number of 128 pages under date of June 24. This interesting 
souvenir number contains a sketch of the educational work carried on by 
the publishers, and important articles portraying the wonderful progress 
made in all divisions of the educational field in the last quarter ofja 


century. 


In the Chautauqua reading circle literature, Flood & Vincent have issued 
a new edition of Walks and Talks in the Geological Field, by Alexander 
Winchell, revised and edited by Professor Frederick Starr, of the University 
of Chicago. Professor Starr's work consisted in eliminating certain pages, 
adding marginal guides and a few notes. The body of the work, however, is 
exactly as Professor Winchell left it. The, book was originally prepared to 
hold a position midway between text-books and books of light reading, and 
has already won a secure position which will be still further strengthened 
by the attractive new edition. 


Psychology in the Schoolroom, by T. F. G. Dexter and A. H. Garlick 
(Longmans, Green & Company) is by English authors and apparently written 
with English conditions in view. The treatment is very detailed, the authors 
taking pains to show the psychological aspects of everything connected with 
schoolwork. There is too much psychology in the book. It is hard to see 
how teachers can be so permeated with the psychological aspect of every 
teaching act without becoming restrained and formal in their work. The book 
contains most of the subjects usually treated in a work on educational psy- 
chology with a number that are generally left out, but a notable omission in 
the eyes of many American teachers, at least, will be that ofSany chapter 
devoted to interest. The psychology is to a large extent that of, Professor 
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Bain, and can hardly be considered quite up to the most modern develop- 
ments of the science, though the introduction of several subjects such as 
Children’s Drawings (with several illustrations) shows a certain familiarity 
with recent lines of experiment and observation. On the whole, it is 
tolerably safe to say that the teacher who had carefully mastered this book 
would seldom be disturbed by any necessary outbreak of her own spon- 
taneity. 
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